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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE TEACHING OF STRUCTURAL 
WORDS AND SENTENCE PATTERNS 


A. 8. HORNBY 6/- net 


Mr Hornby’s forthcoming book aims at helping the teacher by 
suggesting procedures and devices for teaching the various items 
that are listed in modern syllabuses. Mr Hornby explains why 
it seems preferable to present one item before another, why 
one method is perhaps more suitable than another, and so on. 


hs poses teachers may not always agree with the procedures 

ie: ace given in the book, since they may know better 
ways of obtaining satisfactory results. But it is hoped that many 
teachers, and students still in training colleges, will find this 
book and its companicn pi esse 


Because so much of the work during the early stages is oral, and 
because: stress and correct intonation are so important in oral 
work, tone symbols have been used in all the examples. Phonctic 
transcriptions have been used occasionally. 
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early stages of the English course. It will be followed by two or 
three further volumes covering all those items that are pormally 
taught during the first English course. 


READING AND REASONING 
J. V. SKINNER = 5/- 


Précis, Comprehension and Essay work are essential for all sixth 
formers whatever their special subjects may be. This book, for 
overseas schools, is a collection of dainty boo extracts from the 
writings of men such as Aldous Huxley, George Bernard Shaw 
and C. G. Jung, together with questions, essay subjects and topics 
einai discussion ene on Ny — . have been chosen 

ally with the General Paper of the Overseas Higher School 
Certificate in mind. 
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ADAMU AND THE STOLEN CHILD 
Yar Kunama 


This is the latest addition to Harrap’s African Library, a series 
of adventure stories set in Northern Nigeria, which will, we hope, 
be read with ease and interest by children learning English as a 
second language. Line Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD 


John Anderson 


The latest title in the Discovery Readers, stories told in very simple, 
clear English which should appeal to the overseas reader. Line 
Illustrations. 1s. 3d. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY SHORT STORIES 
Edited by Douglas R. Barnes and R. F. Egford 
In making this selection for Harrap’s English Classics the editors 
chose stories that were not only immediately enjoyable but with 
a style that repaid study. At the end of the book, questions are 
asked about each story, rather to guide the readers’ attention 
when reading than to supply questions for writing. 6s. 6d 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Vacation Course in the Phonetics of English 
18th July to 5th August 1960 


An intensive course in the pronunciation of English and English 
phonetic theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 18th July 
to 5th August, 1960. The course, which is organized by the Phonetics 
Department of the University of Edinburgh, is designed primarily for 
foreign teachers of English, but others with a good speaking knowledge 
of the language will be admitted. The subjects dealt with will include : 
the articulatory mechanism of speech ; consonant and vowel systems of 
English ; intonation, stress and rhythm ; techniques and problems of 
pronunciation teaching. The course will be divided into small classes 
for practical work. 


The fee for the course is £15, not including the cost of accommodation. 


Limited accommodation will be available in a University Hall of 
Residence. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Department of 
Phonetics, University of Edinburgh, Minto House, Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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International English 
Books 1 & 2 
R. C. RIDOUT 


The first two of a new series of five books designed to teach 
English to beginners, both children and adults studying 
privately. The exercises are very gradual so that each step is 
thoroughly learnt in turn. 

Illustrated 2s 9d each 


Stories from Papua 
R. N. GALLYON 


This reader for juniors who have had 2-3 years’ schooling, is 
a collection of traditional stories about the origins of island 
customs and about Papuan birds and animals. All Papuan 
children should read these stories about their island and its 
background, but the book’s appeal will not be limited to Papua. 
Illustrated ls 6d 


. 
Bacon’s Essays 
Scholar’s Library 
A selection of forty-eight of Francis Bacon’s Essays, covering 
| a wide variety of subjects which include the aspects of man in 
his relation to the society of his fellow human and God. 5s 6d 


Faerie Queene 


Book 6 Edmund Spenser 6s 6d 
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Graded and Restricted Vocabularies and 
their Use in the Oral Teaching of English 
as a Second Language—I 


BERNARD LOTT 


This article has a double purpose: first, it attempts to reconsider, 
in the light of the latest research, the value of some graded and 
restricted vocabularies of English words, and of the principles upon 
which they are compiled; second, it suggests some ways in which 
these vocabularies may be of practical use to the teacher in normal 
classroom practice. 

Restricted, minimal or so-called ‘island’ vocabularies, i.e. those 
which contain sufficient words for adequate expression at a certain 
level of achievement, have so far been used almost entirely in pre- 
paring simple reading material for students at various stages in their 
learning of the language, and in rewriting established literary classics 
in simplified form; the help they may afford in the major task of 
learning and exercising vocabulary has been almost everywhere 
totally neglected. It is true that at the lower levels simplified material 
for reading practice is a recognized supplement to the main course, 
and a worth-while course-book will naturally exercise a vocabulary 
control of its own, but (as will be shown) the value of this material 
for teaching purposes seems to be at its greatest when the vocabulary 
is most restricted. 

However, the branch of the teacher’s class work in which the 
grading of vocabularies is most valuable may be neither of these, 
but the oral explanation, when the need arises, of a ‘normal’ text, 
with each problem treated on the spot as it occurs. Despite at least 
one published assertion to the contrary, true simplification of material 
for study must by definition lead to readier understanding. The 
results of an experiment reported in 1937 are summarized as follows: 

keeping other elements constant, the simplification of vocabu- 
lary does not materially facilitate pupils’ understanding of 
material read. Only in a limited number of instances did the 
substitution of known words for unknown words aid pupils’ 
comprehension. On the other hand, there were times when 
other structural elements were made more difficult.! 

‘Elementary English Review, XIV, April, 1937, p- 146. 
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The final sentence of this summary report suggests that vocabulary 
simplification was sometimes exercised at the expense of structural 
directness (as can easily happen with, for example, Basic English), 
and on these grounds the whole experiment is suspect. Vocabulary 
restriction is in fact usually found to be linked with simplification 
of structures, though, for particular reasons which are discussed 
later, the so-called ‘phrasal’ verbs do not always conform with this 
tendency. It is probably true to say that if the structures become 
more complicated when the vocabulary of an extract is simplified, 
then the language of the extract will invariably appear artificial. 

What are the qualities which a teacher should look for in vocabu- 
laries of this sort? How can they form a basis for oral teaching? 
In what ways can they best be brought to serve that imparting of 
skill in the use of a complete and actual linguistic pattern which 
is the aim of all language teachers? These are some of the questions 
to be discussed in what follows. 

The grading and selecting of vocabulary are tasks which have 
been approached from two directions (the first subdivided according 
to the treatment of the source material): 

1. (a) by considering word frequency, without regard to the 
distribution of items in different types of source material; 
it was generally believed by workers in this field that, 
provided enough words were counted, some sort of constant 
would emerge. This belief has not been substantiated, but 
that does not detract from the value of the pioneer work 
of Horn', who began with two lists of words used respec- 
tively in bankers’ correspondence and in ‘highly personal 
letters’?, and ended with a compilation of the 10,000 words 
which he found most commonly used in somewhat more 
than 5 million running words of written English. As Horn’s 
main aim was to help in the teaching of spelling, words of 
less than four letters and some very common words are 
not included ; 

(b) by taking into account distribution according to the 
character of the source material (this has been termed 
‘range’) as well as frequency of occurrence. The composite 
Faucett-Maki list® is of this type, in that it gives not only 

‘Ernest Horn: A Basic Writing Vocabulary, lowa University Monograph in 
Education, First Series, No. 4, April, 1926. 

*The first of these is given in English Journal, X11, June, 1923, pp. 282-297. 
The second list remains unpublished, but is cited in A Basic Writing Vocabulary, 

. 16. 
. 3L. Faucett and I. Maki: A Study of English Word-Values Statistically Deter- 
mined from the latest Extensive Word-Counts, Tokyo, 1932. 
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the frequencies of words but also the types of material in 
which they were found. 

2. by choosing words covering the widest possible area of meaning 
in an attempt to compile a definition or ‘island’ vocabulary, 
one, that is, which will be found adequate for the expression 
of normal responses and for the imparting of everyday 
information. Of these, Basic English’ is the most famous, 
but by no means the earliest; Timothe Bright,” for instance, 
produced a minimal list of 559 words as long ago as 1588. 

These three approaches to the problem of grading and restricting 

vocabulary can be, and have been, combined; the General Service 
List® represented a great advance on anything that had gone before, 
since in fixing the number of head-words more or less arbitrarily at 
2,000, criteria not only of frequency and range but also of maximum 
utility were taken into consideration. 
An item of relatively low frequency [is] selected because it 
alone covers a certain range of necessary ideas. Thus Preserve 
(food), 7 per cent of 350 [occurrences in 5 million running 
words], is the only satisfactory cover for canning, bottling, 
salting, freezing, jam making: the rest of the word is merely 
a literary synonym of Keep safe, and is of doubtful value*. 
As material for the teaching of English as a second language, the 
available word-lists vary considerably in value, and it should be 
remembered that many of them were compiled with other kinds of 
teaching in view. Thorndike’s Word Books®, for example, were 
prepared to help American teachers in the grading of reading 
material for students of school age whose mother tongue was 
English. Nevertheless, the brief critical estimates which follow can 
be fairly applied to the lists under review whatever their specific 
purpose or purposes may have been, and will not be unreasonably 
biased towards a particular usage. And since later lists are for the 
most part derived from those discussed here, they will often be 
found to share both the virtues and the faults indicated. 

Items at the highest level of both objective (frequency and range) 

grading and of subjective (‘necessity’) grading present no further 


'C. K. Ogden: Basic English, London, 1930. 

‘Timothe Bright: Characterie: An Arte of shorte, swifte and secrate writing 
by character, London, 1588. 

Michael West: A General Service List of English Words, London, revised 
edition, 1953. 

‘West, p. ix. 

*Culminating in E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge: The Teachers’ Word Book of 
30,000 Words, New York (Columbia), 1944. 
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problems, and cover the most substantial field of agreement among 
compilers of vocabularies: nine or ten words (the list is usually /, 
the, and, to, a, of, be, in, we, have) constitute about 25 per cent of 
all words used in written English; about 50 words constitute 50 per 
cent. Because such agreement is arrived at by assessment in a number 
of different ways and from a wide variety of source material, the 
discovery is of the utmost value and practical importance to the 
teacher, and leaves no doubt as to the words upon which a course 
in English should at the outset be based. But the longer the list, 
the lower will be the average frequency-range/necessity rating of 
its items, and to discover when control ceases to be of much 
significance it is necessary to observe some lists in action. 

In lists arranged in order of frequency and range, such as the Insti- 
tute for Research in English Teaching First 500 English Words' or 
the Lorge Semantic Count”, no noun occurs before about the 75th 
position; the first is man. All the words which precede this in the 
lists may be broadly termed ‘operators’. But as soon as nouns 
begin to appear in any quantity, the numbering takes on a look of 
arbitrariness, since, despite the regard paid to considerations of 
range, the character of the source material quickly comes to be 
reflected. This is shown very clearly in the widely-used Century 
Senior Dictionary*; this dictionary prints figures which, it is 
claimed, indicate in what thousand, if any, among the twenty 
thousand most used words of the language the items occur. It 
shows, for instance, that in the examined material the word anther 
falls among the 8th thousand most-used words, yet optimist occurs 
only in the 18th thousand; i.e. optimist is used considerably less 
than half as frequently as anther. And to prove that this is not just 
a chance curiosity, the following words may be quoted as sur- 
prisingly high in frequency assessment: Aeneas (11) (i.e. it falls in 
the 11th thousand), marge (13), saber/sabre (10). These and similar 
misjudgements have certainly come about because the source 
material was not fully representative of Modern English, and the 
question how to make it so remains unanswered. Again, the fact 
that considerations of meaning were ignored when the word-counts 
were incorporated in the dictionary makes its testimony doubtful; 
a word is assessed according to its frequency as a word (i.e. a row 
of letters between spaces in print), not as (in a general sense) a 
unit of meaning. Hence, for example, crow (verb) is placed in the 

‘Institute for Research in English Teaching: The First 500 English Words of 
Most Frequent Occurrence (leaflet), Tokyo, no date. 


*1. Lorge: The Semantic Count of the 510 Commonest Words, New Y ork, 1938. 
SE. L. Thorndike: Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary, Chicago, &c., 1941. 
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second thousand, but crow (noun) is not assessed, and is therefore 
to be taken as outside the 20,000 most used words in English; this 
compared oddly with, say, rook (noun), which falls in the 7th 
thousand. Defects similar to these detract from the value of the 
Word Books by E. L. Thorndike. The source material set out in 
detail in the Book of Twenty Thousand Words? is mostly old-fashioned 
and literary in flavour, and so too is a good deal of that used for 
the ‘juvenile count’®. Old-fashioned and literary sources would 
probably not have been used so extensively if Thorndike could have 
foreseen what part his word-books were destined to play in the 
preparation of reading material for students whose mother tongue 
was not English, but the objections are valid even in the classroom 
where English is the first language, since the lists seem not to have 
been compiled especially for the teaching of English literature but 
for general statements of word usage. Dewey had this to say of 
them: 
The heterogeneous selection of material is by no means repre- 
sentativ [sic] of anything in particular, such as the words most 
used by school children or by adults, in reading or in writing; 
and as representativ of everything in general is scarcely more 
defensible. . . . Furthermore . . . beyond the 500 or at most the 
1,000 commonest words, no statement of the inherently com- 
monest words of English, independent of the particular material 
analized, is possible . . . in other important particulars, including 
an exprest or implied confidence in the results not warranted 
by the basic conditions, this latest and most extended word 
count is open to serious criticism.* 
Dewey has himself given frequency counts of a little over a thousand 
root words and citations, based upon a much more critical sampling 
of source material, which are claimed to be representative of modern 
usage, written, spoken and printed.‘ In the face of these objections 
it is difficult to see how, judged by the criterion of relative usefulness 
alone, the grading of vocabulary on word-counts as practised by 
Thorndike and his collaborators can have any practical significance 
after at most the first thousand words. 
The type of list drawn up on considerations of maximal usefulness 
will be exemplified by its most influential and far-reaching example, 
‘Thorndike: Teachers’ Word Book of Twenty Thousand Words, New York, 
1931, pp. 165-176. 
Thorndike: Teachers’ Book of 30,000 Words, New York, 1944, pp. 253-5. 
G. Dewey: The Relativ [sic] Frequency of English Speech Sounds, Harvard 
Studies in Education, Vol. IV, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1923; new ed. 1950, p. 5. 
‘Op. cit., p. 8. 








Basic English,’ though Janet Aiken’s Little English,* had it been 
completed with notes on meanings and on permitted phrases and 
compounds, might have formed further interesting testimony. 
Ogden’s Basic English has its origin in a linguistic philosophy 
suggested by Jeremy Bentham’s ‘theory of fictions’: 
Some words point at things, as the hands of a clock point at 
the hours. Others, such as right, or motion, or of, or liberty, 
[i.e. ‘fictions’] are like single parts of a particular clock . . . in 
its place the part helps to perform some operation, and you 
can see what sort of a job it does. . . . In language, some words 
are not even parts. . . . They are accelerators and lubricants.* 
Ogden’s own refinements on these hints appear, with much else, 
in his book The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923, revised edition 
1927), and the philosophical principles of Basic which spring from 
this work may be thus summarized: the purposes of Basic are to 
provide, first, an international auxiliary language, and second a 
rational introduction to normal English, both as a first step, com- 
plete in itself, for those whose mother tongue is not English and 
also as a grammatical introduction, encouraging clarity of thought 
and expression, for English-speaking peoples at any stage of lan- 
guage proficiency. It is, of course, the second of these aims which 
is relevant here, but it would be wrong to particularize without first 
paying tribute in general to the energy and skill with which Ogden 
and his collaborators worked out their assumptions, and to the 
subtlety with which the final basic list of 850 words was assembled 
and shown in action. Perhaps nothing but experience could have 
told that Basic would stand or fall by what it owed to Bentham’s 
suggestions concerning the breaking-up of the English verb system.* 
The starting-point is the statement that the fundamental operators, 
e.g. put, take, get, refer to simple operations not necessarily specified 
as to direction, end-point, &c.; to introduce a semantic element of 
direction, e.g. in, out, up, down, many languages have combined 
operator and director as a verb, e.g. insert, deduce. English has, it 
is claimed, reached a stage where the 2,000 main Indo-European 
1The most useful ancillary books to Basic English are Ogden’s The ABC of 
Basic, London, 1932, and The Basic Words, a Detailed Account of Their Uses, 
London, 1933; and for a most valuable general survey of Basic, see J. C. 
Catford: ‘The Background and Origins of Basic English’, English Language 
Teaching, Vol. V, pp. 36-47. 
*J. R. Aiken: Little English, New York, no date. 
°C. K. Ogden: Jeremy Bentham 1832-2032, London, 1932, pp. 37-8. 
‘Op. cit., p. 44, gives a fuller account of this principle. Still more complete is 
Ogden’s contribution (in English) to Actes du deuxiéme congrés de linguistes, 
Genéve, 1931, Paris, 1933, pp. 72-108. 
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verbs can be eliminated by substitution, e.g. of put in for insert 
and take out for deduce. The question which needs asking here is 
whether the kind of simplification brought about by the ‘translation’ 
of normal English into Basic really leads to good or easy language 
learning. Palmer’ was impressed by Basic; in his view its outstanding 
merit lay in ‘the idea of relatively long plateaus containing relatively 
few linguistic symbols’, i.e. in the very wide semantic range of the 
chosen words. This quality was, of course, inevitable, since Basic 
was expressly planned to be an adequate vehicle for the widest 
possible range of thought and meaning. It has been estimated that 
the total number of ‘permitted’ senses of the Basic list of 850 words 
is about 12,425,” giving the average number of senses per Basic 
word as about 14.7. This is a formidable learning burden, and the 
reduction of the English verb system (as already described) adds 
to its weight instead of lightening it. A further complication must be 
added: there is a large and inadequately controlled number of verb 
collocations which cannot be understood simply by considering the 
meaning of their component parts—such as take to—‘come to like’, 


go on—‘continue’ (these will be referred to here as ‘opaque’ phrases: 


Palmer® calls them ‘non-normal’, but his term is misleading, since 
they occur very frequently in normal English). They are the ‘special 
uses’ listed at the end of each article under the head-words in 
Ogden’s Basic lists; e.g. under put are the five special uses: 
put across (a idea or suggestion) 
put up (an argument or fight) 
put (an undertaking) through [though this sounds un-English] 
put off (‘postpone’) 
put (money) on (‘place a bet on’) 
To these are added further special uses, separately listed as being 
more elliptical in meaning: 
put one’s foot down 
put in for [presumably a job—or does it mean ‘request 
officially’ ?] 
put words into a person’s mouth 
and a few more phrases which could more easily be taught and 
thought of as idiomatic. But to look upon the five ‘special uses’ 
as idioms seems mistaken, for put off is not different in status from 
(say) put on because of the opaque use of its components any more 
'H. E. Palmer: The Grading and Simplifying of Literary Material, Tokyo, 
(IRET), 1932, p. 9. 
°C. C. Fries and A. A. Traver: English Word Lists, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1950, p. 81. 
In The Grading and Simplifying of Literary Material, pp. 26-40. 
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than (say) of course is different in status from race-course. Bar- 
Hillel! has attempted definitions of the idiom and the idiomatic 
sentence in interlingual and intralingual terms respectively: in an 
idiomatic expression none of the word-sequences corresponding to 
or correlated with the words in that expression in a dictionary 
gives a satisfactory translation or a sufficient synonym. This tentative 
definition brings out the illogical appearance of an idiomatic 
expression when it is analysed, but it does not help to suggest a 
distinction between opaque expressions and idiomatic expressions. 
Yet there is a difference in kind between the two; compare, for 
instance, ‘He put off the meeting for a week’ with the ‘idiom’ (so 
much loved wherever English is being learnt as a second language) 
‘It is raining cats and dogs’. Ogden’s ‘special uses’ are not idioms 
of this sort. And as soon as opaque expressions become current, or 
permissible or essential in a basic word list, it is hard to see that 
they do other than add semantic units to that list, staying no longer 
except morphologically beneath the cover of a sheltering head- 
word. It seems likely, therefore, that the learner of Basic will meet 
with great difficulty in trying to commit to memory every linguistic 
item which has received Basic sanction, and may instead have to 
exercise his ingenuity in introducing elliptical expressions which 
contain only Basic words, even if the result appears unnatural. 
Basic also suffers from over-emphasis upon what would, in con- 
ventional grammatical terminology, be called the passive voice, and 
this introduces a curious element of chance into Basic composition. 


The paragraphs of Catford’s article which (with the exception of 


the technical term verb) are written entirely in Basic? serve to illus- 
trate this point. Listed is permissible (*. . . names of qualities are 
listed as opposites’), and so are noted and named, since these forms 
can be used as attributive adjectives; and, of course, list, note, name, 
are within the Basic vocabulary. In other words, 200 ‘General 
names’, listed on page 88 of The ABC of Basic English, can be 
used with the suffix -ed to form passives if they are words which 
can also be transitive verbs (e.g. act, attack, burn). (Glass, incident- 
ally, seems out of place in this list, since *g/asser, *glassing, *glassed 
are not in use.) But these, as verbs, seem not to be so wide in range 
as verbs which are not morphologically also nouns, e.g. speak 
(excluded) against talk (included). And as for the 100 ‘Pictured 
Things’ (ibid.), they can indeed take the suffix -ed to signify ‘with, 
having what is named in the root’, but seem valueless on that count 

‘In W. N. Locke and A. D. Booth: Machine Translation of Languages, New 
York and London, 1955, pp. 186, 192. 

Op. cit., pp. 44-5. 
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since each is replaceable by a Basic collocation; e.g. 
bottle > bottled—‘in a bottle’ 
cart > carted—‘going in a cart’ 
thread —— threaded—‘with a thread in it’ 
In these fortuitous circumstances it is hard to see how listed in 
the given example could usefully be looked upon as anything but 
a verb—or ‘operator’—by the learner of English via Basic. 
This dilemma is conveniently illustrated in a chapter from The 
Basic Bible’, a book taken by some to be the greatest achievement 
of Basic. (St. Luke, Chapter 8, has been chosen because it contains 
a good deal of widely-known material, such as the Parable of the 
Sower.) For the purposes of this work the Basic lists of ‘things’ and 
‘qualities’ have been extended to include 50 special biblical words 
and 100 words frequently met with in English poetry; but since 
these additions have not, it seems, been published, it would be 
difficult to check the validity of the statements. However, many 
opaque collocations are used which quite certainly fall outside the 
‘permitted’ lists, and indeed violate the general directions given 
by the author of Basic: 
It is here [in the consideration of a number of metaphorical 
uses of the prepositional directives depending on less straight- 
forward analogies, e.g. Go against a friend] that the teacher 
must be careful to distinguish legitimate metaphor from 
capricious iciom.? 

We may also quote from the chapter examined: 
gave of ‘distributed’ 








give ear ‘listen’ 
put out ‘leave land’ (of a boat) 
goon ‘continue’ 


There is also were laughing (‘laughed’), which would be unaccount- 
able but for the fact that Basic considers /aughing an ‘adjective’, 
occurring in similar structural contexts to, say, white or quiet. And 
to these should be added the occurrences of passive constructions; 
they are indeed formed of Basic elements, but are dismissed as 
‘tenses’, not very helpfully, by Ogden himself* and at least one of 
his collaborators’. A cursory glance at the same chapter in the 
Revised Standard Version® suggests that the presentation there, 

'The Basic Bible, Cambridge, 1949. 

"Ogden: Basic English, London, 1930, p. 63. 

*Op. cit., p. 40. 

*L. W. Lockhart: Word Economy, London, 1931, p. 23. 


‘The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version, London, &c., first British edition 
1957, pp. 813-4. 
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though not controlled by vocabulary restriction, is purposefully 
direct and simple, and avoids the particular involutions associated 
with the use of the Basic lists. A few verses from each source, set 


side by side, will help to make this clear: 


BB 


. . . And with these words he 
said in a loud voice, He who has 
ears, let him give ear. 


Those by the side of the road are 
those who have given hearing; 
then the Evil One comes and 
takes away the word from their 
hearts, so that they may not have 
faith and get salvation. 


And those on the rock are those 
who with joy give hearing to the 
word; but having no root, they 
have faith for a time, and when 
the test comes they give up. 


RSV 
As he said this, he called out, 


‘He who has ears to hear, let 
him hear’. 


The ones along the path are 
those who have heard; then the 
devil comes and takes away the 
word from their hearts, that 
they may not believe and be 
saved. 


And the ones on the rock are 
those who, when they hear the 
word, receive it with joy; but 
these have no root, they believe 
for a while and in time of temp- 
tation fall away. 





This suggests that simplification, which is an essential part of 
explanation (whether oral or written), can hardly be achieved in 
the language classroom if the Basic vocabulary is used. The reason 
is that this vocabulary is in itself insufficient to do what is required 
of it, and can reach sufficiency only with the addition of special 
elements demanded by each situation, and with unnatural con- 
tortions of the permitted items. 





(To be concluded) 
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Ora! Grammar Drills 
HAROLD V. KING 


(Dr Harold King, author of The Verb Forms of English [1957] is 
assistant professor of English and of the teaching of English as a 
second language at the University of Michigan) 


In learning English, a student obviously has to learn more than 
just the words. He has to know how each word fits together with 
other words in syntactical constructions; and for the inflected words 
he has to know the appropriate form to use according to the meaning 
and context. 

The choice of the proper form of the plural ending, for example, 
or the past tense form of a verb, or the appropriate case of a pronoun 
—all these problems are more difficult for the learner and of greater 
immediate importance in the early stages of language learning than 
merely building up a stock of vocabulary items. 

But it is not enough simply to understand how the grammar 
works. For active use of the language, the student has to practise 
all the common patterns until he can use each vocabulary item in 
the right inflected shape and in proper combination with other items 
without excessive searching and fumbling. No formal study of 
grammar, however thorough and complete it may be, can take the 
place of this practice. 

The intent of this is not to disparage the value of a conscious 
grasp of English structure, which many students find interesting as 
an intellectual pursuit, but only to emphasize the need for habit- 
formation in language study. In order to develop practical skill in 
speaking the language, the student must work toward the kind of 
automatic control of grammar that enables the native speaker to 
manipulate words with no hesitation and with perfect accuracy. 

It is quite possible for a foreign student to achieve this sort of 
proficiency, even if he cannot arrange to be brought up in an English- 
speaking environment. What is needed is a varied collection of oral 
exercises specifically designed to impart fluency in the spontaneous 
production of the correct forms. 

In preparing such exercises, we can draw upon the devices that 
have been used for many years by those who apply direct-method 
techniques, and we can take advantage of the more recent develop- 
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ments by Palmer, Hornby, and others, in the construction of sub- 
stitution tables, and also the pattern-practice drills worked out by 
Fries and his followers. 

The four types of oral grammar drill described below can thus 
lay no claim to being new inventions, and they certainly do not 
exhaust the possible varieties of practice material for the grammar 
class. But they are rather typical of certain techniques that have 
proved useful in guiding students toward the confident use of correct 
spoken English, and they may serve as models for the teacher who 
wishes to prepare additional oral drills for his own classes. 


1. STRAIGHT PATTERN PRACTICE 


The simplest type of drill is based on a sample sentence that 
illustrates the grammar point to be drilled; the sentence is simply 
repeated over and over with a slight variation in vocabulary content. 

As an example, we may have in a dialogue or reading lesson this 
sentence: 

May I have a little more sugar, please? 
The grammar point to be practised is the mass construction “a little 
more x’, where x can be any of the so-called uncountables. 

The first step is to have the class repeat the sample sentence after 
the teacher several times until they can say it fluently. Then the 
teacher gives the same sentence substituting bread in place of sugar, 
and the class repeat it. After a number of such substitutions, the 
teacher says only the word milk, for example, and calls on an 
individual to give the whole sentence using that word in the sub- 
stitution spot. As soon as the students grasp what is required of 
them, the teacher may go quickly round the whole class, giving a 
different word to each student: soup, ink, money, music, news, 
wood, light, time, heat, and so forth, each student repeating the 
complete sentence with the given word. 

This could well be followed immediately by a similar drill using 
countable nouns: ‘May I have a few more pennies, please?’ In 
this sentence, of course, the variation in vocabulary will entail 
words like matches, peas, minutes, biscuits, people, stamps, &c. The 
obvious next step would be to alternate or intermix the two classes 
of words at random, giving one student music, the next stamps, and 
so on, to see if they can use few and /ittle properly. But this is a 
different kind of drill and is treated below under type 3. Simple 
pattern practice concentrates attention on merely changing the 
vocabulary while the grammar remains the same, the idea being 
to establish the habit of saying the thing in a certain way by sheer 
repetition. 
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2. PROGRESSIVE PATTERN PRACTICE 


One variation of the simple substitution drill described above 
requires the student to decide which of three or four different spots 
in the sentence will accommodate the given word. In effect, he must 
know the syntactical class to which the word belongs. 

Suppose we take as our model sentence, ‘She wrote him a letter’. 
As groundwork for the drill, the students repeat after the teacher 
as before, but now the variations go as follows: 

‘She wrote him a letter’. (Students repeat.) 

‘She sent him a letter’. (Students repeat.) 

‘They sent him a letter’. (Students repeat.) 

‘They sent him a book’. (Students repeat.) 
Thus, after a few substitutions, the entire content of the model 
sentence is changed. But the grammatical structure remains exactly 
the same. 

The next step is for the teacher to call on an individual student 
to repeat the last version of the sentence; namely, “They sent him 
a book’. Now the teacher says only the word gave, and the student 
repeats the sentence substituting that word in place of sent. The 
next student is given the word us and says, ‘They gave us a book’. 
The drill then proceeds as follows: 


Teacher Student 
They geve usa book. They gave us a book. 
A house. They gave us a house. 
She. She gave us a house. 
Sold. She sold us a house. 
Them. She sold them a house. 
A book. She sold them a book. 
f. I sold them a book. 
Her. I sold her a book. 
Read. I read her a book. 
A story. I read her a story. 
Him. I read him a story. 
Told. I told him a story. 


This sort of exercise requires a little more coaching on the 
teacher’s part before the class understand what is expected of them. 
But it is well worth the trouble. Compared with straight pattern 
practice, this technique has the advantage of providing drill in a 
greater variety of grammatical material with the same investment 
of time. The students must keep alert in order to follow the changes 
in the model sentence. (Even the teacher may occasionally lose 
track of it.) It should be emphasized that this is an oral drill. The 
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students do not use their books, and nothing is written on the 
blackboard. The teacher, of course, must refer to the book or at 
least follow a written outline of some kind. 


3. SUBSTITUTION-CONCORD DRILL 


A somewhat easier variation of the substitution drill, but one 
that still requires active use of a grammatical pattern, is the sub- 
stitution-concord drill. This is not a very good name for it, but the 
procedure is quite simple. 

The first step is to have the students repeat a few examples of a 
given sentence pattern such as the following: 

The letter was there, but nobody noticed it. 

I was there, but nobody noticed me. 

The children were there, but nobody noticed them. 

Your brother was there, but nobody noticed him. 

You and I were there, but nobody noticed us. 
As soon as the students can say the examples fluently in imitation 
of the teacher, they are given only the first few words (one of the 
italicized expressions) and asked to reproduce the entire sentence. 
The main difference between this and straight pattern practice is 
that each student must make some kind of grammatical change in 
the latter part of the sentence according to the phrase given to him. 
Obviously this is where the notion of concord comes in. 

This kind of drill can be used very effectively in practising the 
irregular verbs. We have all seen classes in which a great deal of 
time is spent memorizing and reciting the principal parts of verbs. 
A bit of this is very fine, but we need some practical way of bridging 
the gap between merely learning the forms and actually putting 
them to use in spontaneous conversation. One class I recently 
visited was using the following as a good example of this type of drill: 

They’re eating the same thing they ate yesterday. 
They’re writing the same thing they wrote yesterday. 
They’re buying the same thing they bought yesterday. 

The exercise was done completely orally, without using the books 
or the blackboard. The students simply repeated the model sentences 
several times and then were called on to substitute various other 
verbs, such as made, drank, did, and so on. The grammar point 
involved is not exactly concord, but it is the same basic idea as the 
pronoun drill given above. 


4. QUESTION-AND-ANSWER DRILL 


A somewhat more natural situation can be simulated in the con- 
cord drill by putting it in the form of questions and answers. The 
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following example shows how this device can be used in drilling 
the pronouns: 
1. Why doesn’t Mr White play something for us? 
—He forgot to bring his music with him. 
. Why don’t the children play something for us? 
—They forgot to bring their music with them. 
3. Why don’t you play something for us? 
—I forgot to bring my music with me. 
4. Why doesn’t Alice play something for us? 
—She forgot to bring her music with her. 

After repeating two or three questions and answers after the 
teacher, the students are ready to try just giving the answer when 
the teacher reads the question. As different noun expressions are 
substituted in the subject spot, the students learn and overlearn the 
proper use of she-her-her, they-their-them, and so on. Some teachers 
follow the plan of having these drills prepared in multiple copies 
to be distributed to the students after they have practised them 
orally in class. There is no way to be sure that the students will use 
such aids for further oral practice outside of class. Obviously a 
written assignment is much easier to check. But those students who 
are seriously interested in learning to speak English should at 
least have the opportunity of doing something that will help them 
on toward that goal. The results will show up in the form of greater 
fluency and accuracy in spontaneous conversation. The pleasure of 
seeing a pair of conscientious students improving their free time 
by drilling each other on these patterns is ample reward for the 
effort expended in preparing the exercises. 

There are many variations of each of the four types of drill 
described above, and something of the sort can be devised for 
almost any grammatical problem the students may encounter. 
Unfortunately very few of our textbooks provide exercises of this 
kind. The reason may be that they require a great deal of time, and 
the proper apportionment of class time to the many necessary 
activities of the English course is one of the most serious problems 
we face. 

This problem can be partly solved by having tape recordings 
made. Those schools that are fortunate enough to have this sort of 
equipment can then provide extra drill outside of the regular class 
hour. The drills must still be done first with the teacher to be sure 
that everyone knows how to go about it properly, but it is not 
necessary to continue the repetition to the point of boredom for 
the better students in order that the slower ones may be brought 
up to the required degree of mastery. 


tN 
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In spite of the time they require, oral grammar drills can accom- 
plish the goals of this part of the course more efficiently than the 
repetition of rules. I recall that a French teacher once remarked 
to our class, ‘If I’ve told you once, I’ve told you a thousand times, 
the direct object comes before the indirect’. We knew the rule 
perfectly well, but we still made the mistake. Perhaps we had spent 
too much time learning the rule and not enough on practising the 
examples. 


The Teaching of Reading 


L. A. HILL 


English spelling is highly unphonetic, as every teacher of English 
as a foreign language very soon finds out (in the following words, 
for instance, it is impossible to find a pair that rhymes: enough, 
through, bough, dough, trough, thorough). It is therefore no use 
teaching pupils the alphabet and then hoping that they will be 
able to use it to read words with a correct pronunciation. Even the 
so-called Phonic Method, in which the letters of the alphabet are 
called by ‘phonetic’ names, does not help very much: /ka/!—/z/— 
/ta/ as names for the letters C, A and T may be better clues for 
reading the word cat than the names /kei/—/ei/—/ti:/ are; but what 
about such cases as /i/—/ke/—/e/ for ice? One of my children (she 
is six years old) is learning to read by the Phonic Method in her 
school, and I can observe, at first hand, how even a child whose 
mother tongue is English is baffled by the lack of regular corres- 
pondences between spelling and pronunciation in English. 

The answer is the Word Method or the Sentence Method of 
learning to read: the children are shown pictures of objects whose 
names they are very familiar with from their oral work, and the 
name of each object is displayed underneath it. The children learn 
to associate the picture, the meaning and the pronunciation (with 
all of which they are already familiar) with the written shape of 
the word. The same can be done with short sentences, such as This 
is a dog, accompanied by a picture of a dog with an arrow pointing 
to it. The children do not analyse the word or sentence into its 


‘In this article, phonetic symbols are enclosed in slanting lines , while 
spellings are given in italic. 
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letters: they learn to recognize it by its general shape. They learn 
to distinguish one word from another by their different shapes. 
For instance, cup has a line sticking down, whereas cub has one 
sticking up. 

Later the children begin unconsciously to associate certain 
recurring shapes with certain recurring sounds (e.g. ca- with /kz/, 
-ce with /s/, ch with /tf/, &c.), and they thus begin to build up a 
store of associations which help them to tackle words which they 
have not previously met on the printed page. The teacher can help 
the pupils to form these habits by giving them suitable groupings 
of words: e.g. cat, can, cap; ice, nice, face’, without going into 
boring and useless talk about ‘rules’: the children will form the 
necessary habits without any theoretical talk, just as they learn to 
associate a certain kind of bell noise with the ice-cream man, another 
with the telephone, another with the excitement of a fire-engine, 
and so on. 

This means that we should start, not by teaching children the 
alphabet, but by teaching them to read: they need not learn the 
alphabet until they reach a stage where they want to look things 
up in a dictionary (a dictionary is arranged in a certain alphabetical 
order, and unless the children know what that order is, they will 
have difficulty in finding their way about it). 

During a course I recently ran for training teachers of English 
in new methods, I set out to give a demonstration of teaching 
reading in this way. I had asked for a class of children who did 
not know our script at all (their own language was written in the 
Devanagari script), but who had had a few lessons in oral English. 
When the class arrived, however, I discovered that they had already 
been taught the English alphabet. 

On the spur of the moment, I decided to give them a Russian 
lesson, using cursive script and replacing the letter 0, which 
resembles the English letter and is usually pronounced in rather 
the same way, by a more difficult symbol of my own invention. 

'This sort of work can be made more interesting by the use of simple aids 
made out of paper or thin cardboard. Suggestions can be found in F. G. French’s 
excellent ‘The Teaching of English Abroad’ (Oxford University Press, in three 
parts). Here are two examples: 



































I began by teaching the children a few Russian structures and a 
handful of words purely orally, by touching and pointing to things 
while I talked about them (This is a pencil, That is a table, &c.). 
I had already done a little of this oral work with this same demon- 
stration class in English, so they knew the technique of listening 
carefully to what I said, watching what I did, and then beginning 
to copy my words and actions as and when they felt ready to do so 
(it is very important to allow pupils to /isten as long as they like 
before expecting them to speak: forcing them to speak prematurely 
only gives them practice in hesitant, unfluent speech, which does 
them no good at all). 

When most of the class were responding fluently and without 
hesitation to the situations I was creating by touching and pointing, 
I began to draw pictures—near the left edge of the blackboard— 
of the things I had been teaching them orally (a pencil, a table, &c.). 
Under each picture I wrote in Russian This is a pencil (or whatever 
the picture showed). Then on the right-hand side of the blackboard, 
I wrote That is a pencil, &c. in Russian, with an arrow pointing 
from each sentence in the direction of the picture it referred to. 
Immediately, the pupils started ‘reading’ the sentences, or rather, 
looking at what I had written and at the pictures, and responding 
to the latter, using the sentences I had taught them orally, and 
associating the sounds and meanings with what they saw written 
on the board. 

I continued this ‘reading’ practice for several minutes, and the 
links in the pupils’ minds between the shapes of the written 
sentences and the pictures and sounds which went with them grew , 
stronger. Then I rubbed the pictures out and continued the reading 
practice. The memory of the pictures remained as a help to the 
readers, but they now had to notice the shapes of the written 
sentences much more carefully than before. Finally, | rubbed every- 
thing out and rewrote the sentences on the board in a different order, 
asking the pupils to read them out and to create the situation each 
sentence referred to (e.g. as they read This is a pencil each pupil 
had to touch or hold up his or her pencil). 

Naturally there were some mistakes (the Russian words for table 
and chair, for instance, looked very similar, and this caused some 
difficulty to the less observant children), but very few if one con- 
siders that 30 minutes earlier none of the children had ever heard 
or seen a word of Russian. If the class had been one I taught 
regularly, | would naturally have spread this work over much more 
than 30 minutes. I would probably have devoted several periods 
to purely oral work before ever beginning reading practice; and I 
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would have gone through the various stages of introducing the 
reading more slowly and carefully. However, even though, because 
of the needs of the demonstration, I rushed the class through the 
stages, it was clear that the method worked with conspicuous 
success, and that it enabled the majority of the class to learn to 
read fluently, within the limits of what they had previously learnt 
orally, right from the beginning (one should remember that every 
time a pupil blunders his way through a reading exercise that he 
has not been trained to read, he is training himself to read badly: 
one does not learn to read fluently and well by reading hesitatingly 
and badly: the only way to learn to read well is by having practice 
in reading well; and making children spell out what they are reading 
letter by letter and syllable by syllable is a sure way to turn them 
into bad readers). 

Before children begin to read, one can start training them in 
those habits of careful observation that are the basis of fluent, 
accurate reading (and of good spelling, too). One can do this by, 
for instance, giving them several pictures which are identical except 
that one of them differs from the other in a rather minor detail. 
The children then have to spot the difference. Most children I have 
come across love this kind of game and are eager to shine at it. 
Practice greatly increases the speed with which they are able to 
spot the difference, and the habits of quick and accurate observation 
which they lear.1 so enjoyably from such games are carried over to 
their reading, so that, for example, they unconsciously notice such 
things as the difference between b and d, or that between c and e. 

Before condemning children as bad readers, a teacher should 
try the experiment of using this method: it may not, after all, be 
their fault that they cannot read fluently, but the fault of the method 
he is using. 


At what age should Language Study begin? 


MICHAEL WEST 


I deal here with certain points raised by Mr L. A. Hill of Delhi 
in a letter printed in English Language Teaching, Volume XIII, 
No. 3. He protests at my ‘attack on Dr Penfield’s neurological 
theory that the infant brain is peculiarly absorptive of language’ 
(E.L.T., Xl, 4). 
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In deciding whether foreign language study should be begun in 
the Primary School or in the High School, we are not so much 
concerned with ‘neurological theory’ as with (a) the actual measure- 
ments made by the Experimental Psychologist, and (4) the practical 
implications of the earlier start. 

The facts are of two kinds: 

(i) Measurements of the development of learning ability, and 
(ii) Achievement tests in foreign language comparing the 
progress of the Early Beginner with the Late Beginner. 

The facts regarding the development of general intelligence and 
learning ability are fairly well established and may be found in any 
book of Educational Psychology. They are thus stated by Vernon 
(Measurement of Abilities, p. 70): “The year by year increase of 
intelligence in an average person seems to be reasonably constant 
from about 3 to 10 years after which the rate of increase diminishes 
and the M.A. [Mental Age] units become progressively smaller 
until a constant level is reached in the neighbourhood of 15 years.’ 
Thompson (Instinct, Intelligence & Character, p. 221) gives the 
peak as 14, 15 or 16. The age at which deterioration begins has 
been set at about 40; but the tendency is to postpone this age to a 
considerably later date. This point was discussed in The American 
Weekly and a summary of the article may be found in The Reader’s 
Digest (February 1959). A summary of scientific studies of the 
subject is given in the report of the Conference on Ageing held at 
the University of Michigan in June 1958. The most quoted reference 
on this point is ‘Adult Learning’ (E. L. Thorndike). There is no 
evidence that the specific memory and other abilities required in 
language learning run counter to the development of general 
intelligence; indeed the coefficient of correlation of test results of 
linguistic factors with ‘g’ (General Intelligence) is high: ‘Different 
tests may differ considerably in their g saturations . . . French, 
English, history and the like are also [with Classics] highly saturated’. 
(Vernon: op. cit., p. 142.) 

In spite of these facts there remains a very widespread popular 
belief that the young child is a particularly gifted language-learner 
as compared with the later beginner. Parents point to the remarkable 
way in which the young children of Europeans in India or in Africa 
‘pick up’ the native language, and similarly the young children of 
Indians, Africans and other races who are transplanted into an 
English-speaking environment. 

This phenomenon is due not to the special aptitude of the child 
but to the exceptionally favourable circumstances of his learning; 
the older learner would, with his more matured intelligence and 
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learning ability, excel the child if he were given the same circum- 
stances; but he very seldom is. 

The ideal requirements for language-learning are— 

1. Strong Motivation. Unless the young child alone in a foreign 
group acquires the language of his playmates he cannot join in the 
activities of the group in which he is a very small minority. (There is 
no such motivation in classroom learning at an early age.) 

2. Realistic Learning. The young picker-up is learning the language 
in a real environment with real things and actual actions (not in 
the sterile environment of a classroom). 

3. Practice in Speaking. The young picker-up of language is speak- 
ing in duologue—one person to one person—or one person (himself) 
to various members of a group (whereas in the classroom the pupil 
is one of thirty or more speakers. In the classroom, allowing for 
teacher-talking-time he gets one-thirtieth of 30 minutes Individual 
Pupil-talking-time (—one minute per hour) and Mass drills are not 
so effective as actual one-to-one conversation). 

4. Spaced Practice. The major problem in language work is (not 
Learning but) Not Forgetting. The curve of forgetting (found in 
every textbook of educational psychology, e.g. ‘Memory’ by Ian 
M. L. Hunter, Pelican, page 29ff) shows a very rapid initial fall in 
number of items still recalled which very gradually flattens out so 
that more is forgotten in the first hour or few hours after learning 
than in the subsequent days. The picker-up is using the language 
on and off all day and every day so that he is constantly being 
reminded: his loss by forgetting is very small compared with the 
classroom child who has one class period with all the rest of the 
day to forget it in, and all Sunday as a help in forgetting the week’s 
work, and periodical holidays and vacations to ensure the maximum 
possible loss. 

The ‘remarkable’ achievement of the young learner as noticed 
by ‘parents, teachers and educational administrators’ is, we believe, 
due simply and solely to these enormous advantages. These 
advantages are not always found in the case of the immigrant. The 
immigrant is sometimes handicapped by just this fallacious delusion 
which we are discussing—the belief that he is ‘too old to learn’, 
that childhood is the only effective period for language learning. 
More important than this, he tends to be one of a group and to 
spend much of his time speaking his own language to other members 
of the group: he may even form an encysted foreign settlement 
impervious to linguistic assimilation. The correct adult parallel to 
the child picker-up would be the Indian or African wife of an 
English-speaking person introduced into an all-English-speaking 
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environment. Here she would have the same favourable circum- 
stances as the child, with the more developed intelligence of the 
adult in seeking out every opportunity of converse, as well as a 
more conscious motivation. Given the same circumstances the 
older learner must inevitably prove superior. 

We have shown that none of these favourable circumstances 
apply to the young classroom learner. He has no strong motivation 
(save in an exceptional case noted below); his environment is 
unrealistic, a mere injection of foreign language into his mother- 
tongue world. He has far less opportunity for practice; his practice 
is not spaced, so that he loses much by forgetting. Inevitably, con- 
sidering the lower stage of his mental development, he is a less 
effective learner than the older child—as is confirmed by an 
elaborate investigation of this exact point detailed in the report of 
the American and Canadian Committees in Foreign Language 
Study (The Macmillan Co., 1931): ‘Achievement Tests in Foreign 
Language’, by V. A. Henmon. The achievements of Early Beginners 
and Late Beginners are compared, and it is to be noted that Early 
Beginners tend to be pupils of private fee-paying schools and of 
rather superior social and educational origin. Professor R. Herndon 
Fife sums up the outcome of these researches, made in England, 
Canada and U.S., as follows: ‘The results [of tests] reveal that by 
the end of 43 years the group which began in Secondary School 
had overcome the initial advantage of the other two groups [of 
earlier beginners] and the norms of all three tended to be the same.’ 
(page 72). “Reviewing all the evidence available in the various reports, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that a later beginning is more desirable.’ 
(page 73). 

The factual evidence of these tests is thus all against the early 
beginning; but Mr Hill implies some general educational and perhaps 
political reasons for the early beginning. In spite of the Primary 
School pupil’s disadvantage as a language learner compared with 
the older pupil, it may yet be necessary or desirable to introduce 
the language at the earlier stage so as to increase the tendency of 
High School pupils to pursue the study or in some way to facilitate 
their work. We have to consider the practical implications of this. 

The ideal requirements of foreign language teaching are (i) a 
small class, (ii) a well graded class and (iii) a good teacher. Classes 
in Primary Schools in the city tend to be large, and all Primary 
classes tend to be ill-graded, containing some pupils who are incap- 
able of mastering the speech of a foreign language, some who might 
acquire no more than a usable reading ability, and some who cannot 
hope even to do that. Moreover a considerable proportion of the 
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pupils where primary education is compulsory or at any rate free 
are such as will not need English in their later lives. 

The pupils may not in fact need English, may not have any 
prospect of being able to learn it; but their parents may think 
otherwise. A correspondent from Canada tells of an almost 
hysterical demand for foreign language study in the junior classes, 
and the same phenomenon may persist in India. This writer as an 
Inspector of Schools remembers when, unexpectedly approaching 
a Primary School from the back, he was greeted by a shower of 
English books thrown out of the windows: the British government 
discouraged English teaching at the Primary level. Perhaps this 
belief in the special aptitude of the young child as a language learner 
is one of those delusions so deeply rooted that it must perforce be 
humoured. 

If this is to be done the major problem would be the supply of 
English teachers. The supply of good English teachers for the High 
Schools is very inadequate; if those available are to be spread out 
over the Primary grades the situation would become even worse 
than it is. BUT, if that supply of teachers in the High School is so 
inadequate, we might perhaps take advantage of this demand for 
English in the Primary grades to economize the time of the English 
teacher in the High School. It would save a great deal of the precious 
time of the English teacher in the High School if his pupils came 
to him already able to read sufficiently to make use of a textbook. 
No great measure of skill or knowledge is required in: the Primary 
Teacher in order to achieve this. 

There are two difficulties here. Even with a course which aims 
merely at reading ability there must be some oral beginning, even if 
it is no more than that contained in the first twelve Berlitz lessons or 
Palmer’s Practice Book Lessons 1 to 5: (‘This is a/my . . ., Show 
me..., Where is...?, There isa... on/in/...°; &c.). Perhaps 
with a very simple “Teacher’s Book’ the untrained teacher might be 
able to do this even if the pronunciation will need a lot of correction 
later on. Teaching to read after this initial oral stage is mainly a 
matter of a textbook such as the New Method Primer or other no 
doubt better books aimed primarily at reading. The difficulty is to 
get the teacher to stick to that aim and not to attempt to produce 
active uses of the language with which he is unqualified to cope. 
For this reason it is undesirable that such a Primary Reading course 
should go very far. The further it goes the greater is the danger that 
the teacher will take to the sterile methods of the inadequate 
language teacher, formal grammar and translation, and not only 
waste the time of his pupils but engender also a distaste for further 
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study. Something of the sort suggested above, an initial purely 
reading course going no further than a vocabulary of some 300-400 
head words with no emphasis on or test of the active use of the 
language, might be helpful in acting as a placebo for the public and 
a stimulus to, as well as time-saver in, later study in the High School. 

We have, in conclusion, to consider a special case in which active 
study of the language in the early stage is necessary in spite of the 
cost to the pupil. He could learn the language much more rapidly 
and effectively if he started later but he must learn it now. This 
special case is, of course, the multilingual area and one in which 
the native language is incapable of dealing with the content of even 
the most elementary education. All the children must learn English 
in order that they may be taught through the medium of English. 
Such children are inevitably handicapped as compared with the 
unilingual child of an adequate mother-tongue. Many who can ill 
afford the time have to learn two forms of expression where the 
other child can do with one. But, although their learning-ability is 
below its peak, they have this one advantage with the other child 
—intense motivation; even at this early age they know and feel 
how essentially necessary it is: in this respect they are in the position 
of the picker-up who must speak or starve. 


In the Classroom 
No. 7: Pattern Practice or ‘ The Parson’s Cat’ 


R. A. CLOSE 


‘The Parson’s Cat’ is a game we used to play in my family when 
we were very young. My father taught it to us, as he had been 
taught it when he was a child. Today, it would be called Pattern 
Practice and would be made into an exercise that could be useful, 
enjoyable, mechanical or dull. For us, as children, it was merely a 
game that we liked. If anybody had told us it was Pattern Practice 
or Substitution Drill, we might have given it up at once. Or if an 
expert on language learning had tried to explain to us, in linguistic 
terms, what it was we were doing, we would not have understood 
a word he was talking about. None the less, we learnt a lot about 
English through playing ‘The Parson’s Cat’ and similar games, even 
though Pattern Practice and Substitution Tables were quite 
unknown to us. 
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In this article, | want to tell you how ‘The Parson’s Cat’ is played, 
so that you can use it as an exercise. It can be as easy as winking. 
Now it is much easier to wink than to tell somebody how to wink 
or to describe the physiological, neurological and other processes 
involved. If you want to teach somebody to wink, the simplest way 
is to say, ‘Look at me. Do this’, and then do it yourself. Similarly, 
the easiest way to teach “The Parson’s Cat’ is to begin playing it 
(we shall sce how in a moment), and not to tell your pupils how it 
should be played, still less to explain the process linguistically. 

The process is fully explained, illustrated and exercised in 
‘English Pattern Practice’, a textbook produced by the staff of the 
English Language Institute at Ann Arbor, Michigan, under the 
supervision of Dr Robert Lado and the guidance of Professor 
Charles C. Fries. That book demonstrates one of the fundamental 
truths of language learning. The preface expresses that truth in a 
paragraph which needs and deserves to be read very carefully, and 
which explains in technical language what we were doing, without 
knowing it, when we played “The Parson’s Cat’. You, as teachers, 
should know exactly what you are doing when you are conducting 
pattern practice or playing this game, even if your pupils need not; 
so you must understand the paragraph in question thoroughly. 


Here it Is: 


‘A volume of pattern practice material with an entirely 
ORAL procedure was developed in 1949 by Robert Lado. This 
volume by Robert Lado, besides applying a technique which 
dispensed with written materials, was built upon the principle 
that to establish new language habits the practice must shift 
from exercises in which the attention is centred upon simple 
imitation and a repetition of the pattern through a conscious 
choice of the elements of the structure to be learned fo exercises 
in which the attention centers upon a variety of lexical meaning 
substitutable in the structural frame, 


In other words, my father did quite right in teaching us ‘The 
Parson’s Cat’. 

He taught it to us, not by telling us how, but by getting us to 
begin. He started simply by saying, “Now let’s play “The Parson’s 
Cat’’.’ The name, the sound of it, attracted us. With our attention 
held, he would begin: 

The Parson’s cat—is an ANGRY cat. 
Then my mother sitting next to him in the family circle, would say: 
The Parson’s cat—is a BLACK cat. 
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Next my sister, the eldest of us, who had played the game before, 
called out: 
The Parson’s cat’s a CLEVER cat. 
After that, my father said to the next in the circle, ‘Now it’s your 
turn. You say something beginning with “‘d”’; and the game 
continued thus: 
The Parson’s cat’s a DEAD cat. 

an ENGLISH cat. 

a FUNNY cat. 

a GOOD cat. 

a HUNGRY cat. 

an INTELLIGENT cat. 
And so on, through the alphabet. For ‘X’, a word beginning with 
‘ex’ was allowable; ‘z’ we were allowed to miss. If a younger member 
of the family were to say, for example, “The Parson’s cat’s a HARD 
cat’ the others would protest, “You can’t say that—it doesn’t make 
sense.’ On the other hand, ‘a FAT cat’ was considered sensible 
enough, but somehow not very good; whereas ‘a FRIENDLY cat’ 
won general approval, no doubt because it fitted much better into 
the rhythm of the sentence. And “GOOD cat’ pleased us more than 
‘FAT cat’ because it avoided two occurrences of the same sound 
close together. We had, and wanted, no rules to guide us in our 
likes and dislikes. 

Suddenly, as in a traditional village dance, someone would 
introduce a variation which everybody else would imitate. Perhaps 
we had exhausted our stock of ordinary adjectives. Possible varia- 
tions might be: 

The Parson’s cat’s a CITY cat. 
a COUNTRY cat. 
a VILLAGE cat. 
The Parson’s cat’s AMUSING. 
BEAUTIFUL. 
CLUMSY. 
Or, when we began to get too good at the game, 
The Parson’s cat’s ABSOLUTELY WONDERFUL 
BADLY BEHAVED. 
CAREFULLY TRAINED. 
DREADFULLY THIN. 
One of these variations was: 
The Parson’s cat’s a NUISANCE. 
This made us laugh, but it seemed to put an end to the game. I 
imagine someone must have said ‘No, that won’t do—you can’t 
say, “The Parson’s cat’s a nuisance cat”’.’ For the same reason we 
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did not feel happy about ‘The Parson’s cat’s AFRAID’ 
afraid cat’ did not sound right. We objected more strongly to ‘The 

Parson’s cat’s UNDER the table’, without thinking it was even 

funny. That we all agreed, did not tell us what KIND of cat it 

was, or what it was LIKE. 

We also took it for granted, without any thought of the gram- 
matical importance of it, that though we could say “The Parson’s 
cat is an angry cat’ or “The Parson’s cat is angry’, we could not 
say ‘The Parson’s cat is an angry’. Furthermore, we could say that 
it was ‘a town cat’, but not that it was ‘town’ or ‘a town’. 

Now if anybody had interrupted our game to point out to us 
that we were compiling a list of adjectives, or that nouns functioning 
as adjuncts do not always behave in the same way structurally as 
‘pure adjectives’, or that some adjectives are used predicatively but 
not attributively, we would have lost all interest. Such grammatical 
explanation may have helped us to understand the language much 
later; and it may or may not help you to teach it. All I want to say 
is that we formed the habit of putting words into the right patterns 
without that explanation. 

Earlier, I said that the sound of ‘The Parson’s cat’ attracted us. 
That is an important thing about language which we are apt to 
overlook. ‘Parson’ would be found very low down in most word- 
frequency lists. It is neither a common nor an essential word; and 
part of our busit.ess as teachers of English is to make certain that 
our pupils know the common and essential words in English 
before they are bothered by rarer and more fanciful ones. But in 
the process of teaching a selected, graded vocabulary, let us not 
take all the magic out of the language. “Word-magic’—to quote 
an expression often used by C. K. Ogden, the inventor of Basic 
English—can make language meaningless. A little of it now and 
then might do no harm, but could make language appealing—like 
poetry, which consists very largely of word-magic anyway. ‘The 
Parson’s cat’ had such an appeal for us: it was like an incantation. 
It might not have the same effect on others. Yet it is quite possible 
that something in that particular combination of sounds might 
attract other people in more or less the same way as it attracted us. 

The important thing in such a game is to have a formula that 
children like repeating, and to avoid using one they find dull. (An 
example of utter dullness would be ‘The teacher’s book is a brown 
book’.) If ‘The Parson’s cat’ does not arouse their interest, choose 
something else that will. In any case, while a rhythmical and interest- 
ing formula might be more important to them, what should concern 
you as their teacher is the structure of the phrase (The Parson’s cat, 
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the —’s—, the so-and-so’s what-do-you-call-it) which you will be 
drilling. The whole game, in fact, is pattern practice or structure 
drill in which the children’s attention is concentrated on ‘a variety 
of lexical meaning substitutable in the structural frame’. 
Another game of the same kind we used to play began with the 
formula: 
I went to market and what did I buy? I bought—some APPLES. 
Notice the possibilities for structural drill in the following answers: 


flowers. 

—a bucket, some bread, some biscuits, a bag of flour, a bottle 

of milk, a bathing-costume. 

—a cake, some chalk, a pound of cheese, a cake of soap. 

—a doll for the baby, a dozen eggs, a dining-room table. 

—some eggs, an extra bottle of milk, an evening dress. 

—some fruit, some fish, some firewood, a fishing-rod. 

—some glasses, a glass dish, a guide to London. 

The framework also lends itself to useful variations, which you can 
introduce whenever you feel a change is needed. For example: 

I am going to market and what shall I buy? Pll buy— 

When I go to market, what do I usually buy? I usually buy— 

When my mother goes to market, what does she usually buy? 

She usually buys— 
When (if) I go to market, what shall 1 buy? I'll buy— 
If I went to market, what should I buy? I’d buy— 
Another of these games began: 
My brother Bob plays the big bass drum. How does he play it? 
He plays the big bass drum ANGRILY. 
How else does he play it? He plays the big bass drum BADLY, 
CAREFULLY, DIFFERENTLY, EASILY, FAST (note), 
GLADLY. 
A variation of this could be: HOW, WHEN or WHERE does he 
play it? That could produce: 

He plays the big bass drum ABOMINABLY. 

He ALWAYS plays the big bass drum. 

He plays the big bass drum ANYWHERE. 

He plays the big bass drum BEAUTIFULLY. 

He plays the big bass drum BEFORE GOING TO BED. 
There is much to be said for repeating ‘the big bass drum’ every 
time, instead of replacing it by ‘it’, partly for fun, but largely to 
emphasize that the verb and object remain unseparated. This could 
apply also to further examples: 

He NEVER plays it NOW. 
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He OFTEN plays it. (or He plays it OFTEN). 
He plays it SADLY. 

He plays it SEVERAL TIMES A WEEK. 

He SOMETIMES plays it. 

He SELDOM plays it. 

He plays it WELL. 

A fourth game could run as follows: 

Where do you come from? I come from AUSTRIA; I am 

AUSTRIAN; I can’t speak English very well; I speak German. 

I come from BURMA: I am BURMESE; I can’t speak 

English very well; 1 speak BURMESE; and so on, through 

the alphabet. 

Here are two more ideas, not invoiving alphabetical progression 

(i) The President arrived (will arrive) at the airport (station) 
at EIGHT O’CLOCK (FIVE PAST EIGHT, TEN PAST 
EIGHT, (A) QUARTER PAST EIGHT, TWENTY 
PAST EIGHT, &c.) in the morning (in the afternoon, in 
the evening, at night). 

(ii) How long have you been in London? I have been here (for) 
ONE DAY only: I arrived YESTERDAY. (Suppose 
yesterday was Tuesday) I have been here (for) TWO 
DAYS: I arrived THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 
I have been (for) THREE DAYS: I arrived LAST 
SATURDAY. (After one week, say THE MONDAY 
BEFORE LAST. After two weeks, extend the period one 
week at a time, and say TWO WEEKS AGO.) 

But be careful. Do not let this become too humdrum, and do not 
play the game too often. There are many other things to do in 
language study—including careful written work. Personally, I 
would use these exercises as recreation and revision, and as a 
competition between teams, in the last ten minutes of a lesson, or 
after the examinations when the term’s teaching is over. Let it be 
an activity which the pupils can look forward to. The examples I 
have given, you may have noticed, contain constructions which 
students are constantly getting wrong. One way of correcting those 
mistakes is to make the students write out the correct construction 
fifty times. They usually hate doing that—and still go on making 
the mistakes. But in games like these they will enjoy using the right 
formula a hundred times, correctly. However, make certain the 
formula is used correctly, especially in the following examples: 

The Parson’s cat. 
What did I buy? I bought— 
I usually buy— 
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She usually buys— 
If 1 go—, what shall I buy? 

If | went—, what should I buy? 

He plays the big bass drum BADLY. 

He NEVER plays the big bass drum. 

Where do you come from? I come from Brazil. 

I can’t speak English very well. 

He arrived at the airport. 

How long have you been here? I have been here (for) 
I arrived last Saturday. 


The Questionnaire 


At the moment of writing (11th August, 1959), a trickle of answers is still 
coming in, mainly from the remoter countries, and we expect an appreciable 
number more. Please do not hesitate to post your answers because you have 
seen this report. Since, however, the Questionnaire leaflet was issued as long 
ago as January, 1959, we think it high time to say something about the size 
and nature of the response. 

Three hundred and twenty-four leaflets have so far reached us, of which 
four times as many are from men as from women. More than half of our corres- 
pondents are over forty, and one-fifth are over fifty. There have been no replies 
at all from readers under twenty, i.e. from young teachers being trained or still 
new to their careers. Do they read English Language Teaching? 

Teachers were asked what kind of pupils they teach. More than half have 
mixed classes (i.e. boys and girls together) and rather more teach at elementary 
or intermediate stages than at an advanced stage. However, two-thirds of these 
teachers have taught pupils at stages other than the one they are now concerned 
with. About one-seventh teach adults. A quarter inspect or supervise the work 
of other teachers. 

Replies were sent in by twenty-five non-teachers. 

There were hardly any answers from occasional readers. Of those who say 
how long they have been subscribers, about as many have been subscribing for 
less as for more than five years. One-fifth have been subscribers for more than 
ten years. : 

Most correspondents lend their copy of E.L.T. to friends, nearly all keep 
their copies for reference, and rather fewer than one-half discuss the contri- 
butions with other readers. 

More than half say that ‘Question Box’ is a useful feature, a somewhat smalle: 
number mention articles, just over eighty mention reviews, and twenty-nine 
mention correspondence. A large number say that all these features are valuable. 
‘Question Box’ is a first preference twice as often as ‘Articles’. 

The suggestions made in answer to Questions 14 and 15 are extremely 
numerous and varied. A great many are of a general kind—for instance, that 
there should be more articles on teaching English: there are ninety-five requests 
under this heading. More than seventy readers are interested in literature, half 
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of their requests being for articles on methods of teaching it and half for articles 
of an informative type (especially on literature of today). About fifty suggestions 
concern points of grammar or syntax, in particular tense usage. An appreciable 
number of readers want to hear about new trends in vocabulary and idiom. 
Ten want more articles of regional appeal, while five would like this kind of 
article dropped: these would doubtless not appreciate an article on “The 
Quickest Way to Teach Conversation to ——— Ladies’. Twenty readers are 
anxious to see the Reviews section enlarged—‘Many a time’, says a Spanish 
a ‘I do not know what to buy, and when I get a book I don’t know what 

am buying.’ Twenty readers ask for articles on British daily life and back- 
pr and twenty-four for more about linguistics and phonetics. Ten said 
they would like to hear about examining techniques, and eight wanted advice 
on translation. 

We have no space, however, to give a just impression of the range and variety 
of the scores of ideas with which we have been showered. We can only say that 
we have noted and will continue to note our readers’ wishes, and will give them 
the fullest possible consideration. English Language Teaching is not, however, 
meant for any particular country or kind of English teacher: it tries to include 
something for everybody and everywhere. 

Not the least encouraging result of the Questionnaire is that the names and 
addresses of nearly three hundred potential readers have been sent in: we have 
written to them. 

Finally, we should like to thank all those who have answered the Questionnaire. 

Ve find both their praise and their criticism an encouragement. 
Ww. Rt. 


Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, although no guarantee of publication can be 
given. If you write to us, please keepto the point and avoid long- 
windedness. 


1. R. D. Eagleson writes from New South Wales: | appreciated Dr Churchward’s 
concise statement on ‘The Structural Uses of /t’ which appeared in E.L.T. 
XIII, 3. I would, however, like to comment on one aspect, in which Dr Church- 
ward himself showed some hesitation. 

In endeavouring to interpret that in such sentences as ‘It was on Monday 
that they came’, Dr Churchward proposes, ‘as far as one can see that is not a 
relative pronoun . . . and we seem forced to regard it as a conjunction’ (para. 29, 
page 104). As a result he is compelled to regard it in such sentences as both 
anticipative and discriminative. It seems to me that we are not necessarily 
forced into this conclusion. Could not that in these sentences be equivalent to 
what was traditionally known as the relative adverb? 

E.g. I was out of town (on) the day when it happened. 
That is the house where I was born. 
C.f. He fell ill the night that we went to France. 
If this be so, then that is no different here from the other instances in which 
it could be replaced by who or which (see para. 27), and it consequently remains 
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solely discriminative. This certainly would be the case in the following example 
X: They came on Monday, didn’t they? 
Y: No, Lam certain it was Tuesday that they came. 

It is the time that we are bringing into prominence, not the action. 


[Dr Churchward replies: Mr Eagleson’s suggested interpretation of that afte: 
a discriminative if, when the word or group of words brought into prominence 
is adverbial, is one that I had thought of myself but had finally abandoned. | 
abandoned it because, although it seems reasonable enough when the adverb 
or adverbial equivalent is temporal or even local (as in ‘It was in Cairo that we 
met’), it does not seem to be applicable when the adverb or adverbial equivalent 
is of some other type. See, for example, the quotations from E. W. Smith, 
Laski, and Macaulay, in para. 35 of my article, and the following: ‘It was at the 
behest of Mussolini that Dollfuss had destroyed their powers.’ (G. E. R. Gedye 
1938.) ‘But instincts have to be educated, and it is as an educator . . . that the 
Supreme Court has done the finest service to the nation.” (Sydney Morning 
Herald, 20/6/57, leader.) ‘It is in order that the government of the country may 
be really representative . . . that this struggle for the vote is going on.” (Mrs 
Pankhurst, 1908.) 

However, | do not regard myself as having spoken the last word on the 
subject; and I shall be grateful to Mr Eagleson or anyone else who may be abk 
to throw further light on it.] 


2. E. M. Anthony, Project Director, Southeast Asian Regional I nglish Project 
Phailand, writes: As a member of the staff of the English Language Institute 
of the University of Michigan, and one who had a minor part in the preparation 
of the texts reviewed in £.L.7. XIII, 3, | was most pleased with the favorable 
review they received. I note that the reviewer states that ‘much of it is potentially 
(if not actually, in its present form) as useful for Indo-China as it is in Peru... . 
I should like to note that the University of Michigan now is carrying on a 
program in Indo-China (Thailand, Vietnam and Laos) and has put the volumes 
in question to good use. We would agree, of course, that modification for specific 
use here is necessary and this is in process. 

One other point I should like to comment briefly upon is the use of passive 
as a term side by side with *he+ed/en’. | would suggest that the former, a term 
of meaning, is not so sound as the latter, a description of form—and here its 
precisely the point where the term passive gives some difficulty. Perhaps an 
anecdote will make my point clear. 

A lady, having purchased a new lipstick, took it home. Upon removing it 

from the package, she dropped it, and it cracked into two pieces. Being a 
grammarian, she immediately returned it to the store with the statement, ‘It 
was broken when I got it home.’ The sales person rewarded her with a new 
lipstick. He assumed that broken was a class 3 word (Cadjective’), whereas it 
described a ‘passive’ situation, and hence was class 2+ ed/en. The system endorsed 
in the Michigan materials would perhaps make the distinction clear: one meaning 
is be + class 2 ed/en, the other be + class 3. 
3. Dr G. Jo Steenbergen writes from Belgium: In the Question Box of E.L.7 
XIII, 3, p. 120, it is said that the compound do-gooder ‘was probably made up 
by the writer of the article’ in the Observer of August 31, 1958, referred to in 
the question. 

I am afraid that this is not quite correct. No doubt the author of the answer 
was right in saying that ‘it is not a normal English word’, as he presumably 
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had British English in mind. But the word is fairly normal in American English. 
Here are four examples, unfortunately all of them taken from the same source, 
but by different writers, as the examples come from different sections of the 
magazine: 


(a) ‘. . . a conscientious do-gooder who actively aids many a fund drive 
and charitable organization.’ (Time, June 1, 1959, p. 53, col. 3.) 

(b) *. . . Twain proceeds to let the hot air out of do-gooders, religious 
humbugs and assorted hokum peddlers.’ (Time, April 4, 1959, p. 55, 
col. 2.) 

(c) *. . . how Khrushchev has posed as both do-gooder and demon in 
waging his war of nerves over West Berlin.’ (Time, July 13, 1959, p. 30, 
col. 3.) 

(d)*. . . a onetime police chaplain bitterly denounced as “‘coddlers” lenient 


judges, over-sympathetic Youth Board workers, and professional do- 
gooders who seem “obsessed with the senseless theory that there is no 
such thing as a bad boy”.’ (Time, September 14, 1959, p. 21, col. 3.) 

As to the meaning of the word, E.L.7. was certainly right. A do-gooder is 
‘someone who is zealous to improve people or conditions’, t.e. a philanthropist. 
Very often, if not usually, it has ‘a slightly disparaging ring about it,’ as is 
shown clearly in examples (+) and (d), and also more or less in (c). 

This ‘ridiculing effect’ seems to be suggested by the odd formation of the 
compound itself. Normally one would expect good-doer contrasting with the 
generally accepted wrongdoer. The latter compounds clearly refer to a doer of 
good/wrong, i.e. one who really does it. In do-gooder, on the other hand, the 
person referred to is not made the subject of an action. That is why the compound 
insinuates that such a person does not actually do good, he only pretends to do 
good, he is always talking about doing good, but somehow he is incapable of 
really doing so—which arouses contempt. 

Plausible though this interpretation may be, the compound need not have 
that disparaging ring, as follows from example (a) where the word is used without 
any pejorative meaning. This, however, is only one example out of four. 

The word is not to be found in Webster's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language, concise edition, copyright 1956, which might indicate that 
it is a neologism. 


[Dr Wood replies: I am grateful to Dr Steenbergen for his correction. It 
seems Clear that do-gooder is fairly common in America, and the writer in the 
Observer was probably copying American usage. As for the reason why it 
usually has a disparaging ring about it, it may be as Dr Steenbergen suggests, 
but still we ask, why? It is perhaps not irrelevant that a number of Verb-Object 
compounds (without the suffix -er) have pejorative associations; e.g. tell-tale, 
spoil-sport, know-all, turn-coat, sawbones, (slang for a doctor), kill-joy. It seems 
almost as if this particular order has some suggestion of dislike, contempt or 
ridicule attaching to it. Secondly, | am not sure that Dr Steenbergen’s com- 
parison with wrongdoer is really valid, for a wrongdoer may be a person who 
does wrong on one particular occasion, and a good-doer (if such a word existed) 
would have the same limited application. But the meaning expressed by do-gooder 
is different (though I am not so sure that it implies that he only professes to do 
good, without actually doing it). I think the -er, in this case, is not an agent 
suffix at all, but rather that it is comparable to the -er in such compounds as a 
tip-topper, an all-rounder, a first-nighter (one who makes a habit of going to the 
first night of plays), and @ twicer (one who goes to church twice every Sunday). 
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All these denote a person in whom the attribute in question is the significant, 
and a more or less permanent, characteristic. And so we may think of a “do- 
gooder’ as a person who adopts as his motto ‘Do good’, and is obsessed with 
a desire to carry it out in season and out of season, and irrespective of whether 
people want good done to them or not. It would be interesting to know who 
coined the word, and in what circumstances. The motto may have been suggested 
by the Biblical precept ‘Do good to those which hate you’, and a person who 
rather consciously and ostentatiously tried to put this into practice would lay 
himself open to the charge of trying to demonstrate how good a Christian he 
was, while lacking that humility which should characterize the true Christian.] 


Question Box 
Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


We shall do our best to deal with the ever-increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


quesTION. In £.L.T. for October-December, 1957 (pp. 24-25) you state that say 
means ‘merely to utter or express in words, and denotes an activity on the part 
of the subject without reference to any other person to whom the words may be 
directed.’ But I may say ‘I said to him, “I am going away soon” ’. Here, surely, 
there is a reference to someone else besides the speaker, and this would seem to 
contradict the explanation given above. Could you make it clearer for me? 
I may say that I agree with your observation (in the same answer) that fell 
always implies a personal object. 

ANSWER. It is true, of course, that normally, when we utter or express some- 
thing in words (i.e. when we say something) the remark is addressed to another 
person, either one actually present, one at the other end of the telephone line, 
or (in the case of the written and the broadcast word) one present in the mind 
of the speaker. The point is that the existence of this other person as the object 
to whom the words are directed is not implied in the verb say itself, any more 
than write implies the existence of someone who is to read what we have written. 
A person may shut himself in a room, with no one else present, and say a piece 
of poetry (i.c. utter the words). When a doctor who is examining a patient's 
throat asks him to say ‘Ah’, all he wishes him to do is to make the sound; when 
we say ‘Amen’ at the end of a prayer we are merely uttering the word; when 
we remark ‘He says wi/l when he means shall’ we merely mean that he uses the 
word will, just as when we ask, ‘Is it correct to say “It is me?’ we mean, is 
it correct to use that grammatical construction? The existence or otherwise of 
someone to whom they are used is totally irrelevant. 


QUESTION. How can the use of the singular noun sort in ‘these sort of children’ 
be explained? 

ANSWER. There is nothing strange about the use of the singular sort, followed 
by a plural noun; it is used regularly. We ask, ‘What sort of novels do you 
like?’, ‘What sort of cigarettes do you smoke?’, “What sort of flowers are these?” 
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The question is rather, how can we account for the plural adjective these before 
the singular noun sort? Logically, of course, it is wrong, and on this ground it 
is often condemned by purists, but the fact remains that it is very frequently 
used, even by careful writers and speakers. All we can say, therefore, is that 
it is justified by usage, and is probably due to the influence of the plural noun 
that follows. It would be very unusual to find these when the plural noun 
precedes the demonstrative (children of this sort, not of these sort). 


QUESTION. In the Advanced Learner’s Dictionary 1 find the following two 
sentences put under the same pattern. ‘I asked him how to do it’ and ‘I told 
(showed, taught, &c.) him how to do it.” To me the meaning seems quite 
different. What, therefore, is the justification for classifying them together? 
ANSWER. The difference lies solely in the first half of the sentences (/ asked him 
and J told him); the rest (the infinitive part) is the same in both cases. In both 
it means ‘the method of doing it’ and in both it is used as an object. 


QUESTION. In such sentences as ‘I am well’, ‘All is well’, the word well, we are 
taught, is a predicative adjective. This sounds rather strange to me, for in my 
own language (Italian) the corresponding word, even when used in a similar 
way, is an adverb. I am aware, of course, that well is also used adverbially in 
English. Are there any other words of the same sort that can be both adjectives 
and adverbs? 

ANSWER. As you are probably aware, there are a number of words that can be 
used as both adjectives and adverbs, e.g. hard, fast, late, high, low, but these 
are not exact parallels to well, as, when employed as adjectives they can be 
used both attributively and predicatively, whereas well can be used only 
predicatively. The nearest parallel is i//. This, like we//, when applied to a person, 
can be used only predicatively; we can say that a person is ill, but we cannot 
speak of an ill person. Unlike we//, however, it can be used attributively when it 
qualifies non-person:.1 nouns, e.g. i/l health, ill counsel. 


QuESTION. In a British newspaper I have found the sentence “We have only two 
alternatives: either we have got to accept . . . or we can attempt. . . .” I should 
have thought the two courses (either/or) made up one alternative. Is it I that 
am wrong, or is the newspaper? 

ANSWER. It is true that we say ‘You have the alternative of either accepting . . . 


or attempting . . .’, where the two courses open are regarded as constituting 
one alternative. But we can also speak of each course as an alternative to the 
other. Thus in examination questions of the ‘either . . . or type, we can say, 


‘You cannot do both questions; they are alternatives’, and on being presented 
with one course we may ask, ‘What is the alternative?’, meaning, what other 
course is open to me? We are really using the word in two different senses: 
(a) a position where one has a choice, (b) the individual things or courses 
between which one can choose. There may also be another reason why the 
author of the article spoke of ‘two alternatives’. Although, by derivation, the 
word should refer to two things only, usage no longer restricts it to that number; 
we may speak of ‘several alternatives’. The writer wished to make it clear that 
the choice lay between two, and two only. 


QUESTION. I have had some difficulty in analysing the following sentences. 
What name or term should we apply to the italicized parts of them? ‘As to Ruth, 
she was dressed in black as usual’, “They were quarrelling as to which was right’, 
‘A heated discussion arose as to how it was to be done’. Should the as to com- 
bination be styled a compound preposition? 
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ANSWER. It seems best to regard as to as a compound preposition, though the 
second and third sentences fall into that class where it is what Fowler (M.E.U.) 
calls ‘a slovenly substitute for some simple preposition’ (in this case about). In 
the first and second sentences the expression is adverbial; in the third it seems 
to be adjectival, amplifying discussion. 


QUESTION. What description can be given to the italicized parts of the following 
sentences? (i) She died a widow, (ii) Little wonder he was so late, (iii) I don’t 
wonder she wants to know. 

ANSWER. (i) The words a widow might be called a pseudo-complement. The 
sense of the sentence is ‘She was a widow when she died’. That is to say, what 
is notionally the complement of one verb has been attached to another verb, to 
which it does not really belong. The construction is not uncommon in English, 
though an adjective is more frequent than a noun as the pseudo-complement: 
e.g. She married young, He came home drunk, She went away a schoolgirl and 
returned a young lady. (ii) The sentence is parallel with the commoner No wonder 

. ., and both are to be explained in the same way, viz., as ellipses of ‘It is no 
wonder’ and ‘It is little wonder’. The italicized words constitute a noun clause 
in apposition to the introductory it. (iii) Where the verb to wonder is concerned 
two different constructions must be distinguished. (a) When wonder means ask 
oneself, as in the sentence ‘I wonder where that path leads to’, or ‘I wonder 
whether John will be there’, it is a transitive verb followed by an indirect question 
as its object. (6) When wonder means marvel it is intransitive and is followed 
by an adverbial construction indicating the thing or the fact that causes the 
wonder. When a noun, a pronoun or a gerund is used for this purpose it must 
be preceded by the preposition at to make an adverbial phrase: e.g. “We all 
wondered at his skill’, “I don’t wonder at her wanting to know’. When a clause 
is used the preposition is not expressed, but the sense of it is still there, since it 
expresses the fact that one wonders at: e.g. I wonder he wasn’t killed’, ‘I wonder 
you allow him to do it’. Your third sentence therefore falls into this class. 

On the face of it it may seem absurd to give a cause for one’s not wondering, 
but the construction has probably grown up by analogy with the positive / 
wonder, where it is, of course, quite logical. J wonder is felt to mean ‘it is sur- 
prising’ (if this substitution were made, of course, there would be no question 
of ‘cause’, since the subordinate clause would be in apposition to it); the 
opposite idea of ‘it is not surprising’ is then expressed by J don’t wonder, You 
can’t wonder, &c. 


QUESTION. In the questionnaire recently issued with E.L.T. I find the sentence 
‘Whether you take £.L.7. regularly or not, we invite you to help us bring it 
closer to you . . . by replying to these questions.’ I have also come across other 
examples of help followed by the infinitive without fo, e.g. ‘I want to help solve 
this problem.” In Eckersley’s Commercial English, on the other hand, all the 
examples given have the infinitive with the to, while Zandvoort’s Handbook of 
English Grammar (p. 12) says *To help, usually with to, except in American 
English.” Which is right? 

ANSWER. To help followed by the infinitive without fo is now admitted in British 
English, and its use is spreading; but it is not always correct. We should, fo: 
instance, scarcely say ‘Constant practice will help you acquire the correct 
pronunciation’. The construction without the fo seems to be confined to those 
cases where helping involves actually sharing in the task. Thus Help me lift 
this box implies that the person to whom the request is addressed is to do some 
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of the lifting along with the other person: and similarly with J helped him mend 
his car, The Government should make its main job to help find new markets for 
our products. But in acquiring a correct pronunciation constant practice will 
not do some of the acquiring; that must all be done by the learner. 

There is a discussion of the question under the heading ‘Points of Modern 
English Syntax’ in English Studies (Amsterdam) for June, 1950. 

For foreign students of English, who may not be sure when the construction 
without fo is acceptable and when it is not, it is perhaps best to avoid it. That 
with to is never incorrect. 


QUESTION. ‘At a sitting of the Constituent Assembly not less than three-fourths 
of the total number of members is required to constitute a quorum.’ Is the 
singular verb is in this sentence correct, and if it is, would it be wrong to use 
the plural are? 

ANSWER. Js is correct, and are would be wrong. It is true that we should say 
‘Three quarters of the apples were bad’, but this is not because of the word three, 
for we should also say ‘A quarter of the apples were bad’. In such cases we think 
of a number of individual apples (or other countable things), and so use a plural 
verb. But in the sentence you quote, three-fourths of the total number is another 
number, thought of as a single collectivity or mathematical quantity. The total 
number is forty. Three-fourths of the total number is thirty. 


QUESTION. Is there any difference between ‘compared to’ and ‘compared with’? 
ANSWER. ‘Compare to” means ‘draw a parallel, or state a likeness between’: 
e.g., Shakespeare compared the world to a stage. A complex sentence may be 
compared to a tree, with the main clause as the trunk and the subordinate clauses 
as the branches. ‘Compare with’ means ‘To examine one against the other, 
noting both resemblances and differences (usually with emphasis on the differ- 
ences)’: e.g., Comp-re this with the other, and you will soon see which is the 
better of the two. The profits show a considerable increase, compared with 
those of last year. 


QUESTION. Is there any derogatory connotation attaching to the expression ‘to 
be involved in’? In other words, would it be safe to say ‘He was one of the men 
involved in this wonderful achievement’, or is the expression used only of some- 
thing discreditable? 

ANSWER. In the sentence you give we should probably use concerned rather than 
involved. Though involved is often used in connection with something that is 
discreditable, it does not necessarily carry this connotation. We may be involved 
in an accident (which, though it may be unfortunate, is not discreditable), we 
may become involved in a discussion, and we may say that in the making of a 
film many people are involved. 


QUESTION. The following sentences are taken from Eckersley’s English Commercial 
Practice and Correspondence: ‘1 am pleased to tell you that we had today a 
letter’, *. .. The telephone conversation we had today’, “The goods were dispatched 
today’. I notice that Stannard Allen (Living English Structure) approves of this 
use of the past tense for an action completed within a period which is thought 
of as present, and gives the example ‘I saw him this week’. I should have thought 
it was obligatory to use the perfect in all these cases. Who is right? 

ANSWER. The sentences are quite correct as they stand, though the perfect tense 
could also be used. There is a slight difference of meaning. The perfect tense 
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represents the occurrence or activity as being contained within the period thought 
of as ‘present’ without assigning it to any particular part of that period; the 
past tense identifies it with a particular moment of past time within the more 
comprehensive present. Thus in reply to the question “How long have you been 
learning English?’ we should reply ‘I started this term’, not ‘I have started’, 
just as we should say ‘I expected him to come tomorrow, but he came today.’ 


QUESTION. Which is the correct form of answer to the questions ‘What is this?’ 
and ‘What is that?’. Should it be ‘Itsa...’, ‘Thisisa... or ‘That’sa...’? 
ANSWER. To both questions ‘It’s a . . .” would be the usual answer, though 
‘That isa...’ (or ‘That’s a... .’) could be used for emphasis or to direct attention 
to the object concerned and single it out from others. For example, the question 
‘What is this?’, asked about the various knobs and instruments on the dash- 
board of a car, would probably elicit the reply ‘That is the speedometer’, ‘That 
is the self-starter’, ‘That is the choke’, &c. ‘This is . . .” would not be used in a 
reply unless the question ‘What is that?’ referred to something identified with 
the person to whom the question was addressed (e.g., something which he was 
holding): then it would be correct. Often, however, in casual conversation the 
reply would merely state the name of the thing without using a verb or a subject: 
e.g., What is that?—A pencil. 


QUESTION. Most of my British and German handbooks of English grammar list 
the verb dislike as taking either a gerund or an infinitive, but only one of them 
gives examples of dislike followed by the infinitive: ‘I dislike to be (being) stared 
at like that’. ‘Tommy disliked to eat (eating) that soup.’ In E.L.T., XI, p. 16, 
however, you say that dislike is found only with the gerund. Would you please 
comment on this disparity of opinion? 

ANSWER. The only comment that can be made is that the two examples that you 
quote with the infinitive sound very strange and would not be accepted as 
idiomatic English by most native speakers of the language. I have put them to 
several, and they are unanimous in condemning them. For the first we should 
say ‘I dislike being stared at like that’, while for the second it is doubtful whether 
dislike would be used at all. If it were, the construction would be ‘disliked 
eating’, but most people would say ‘did not like to eat’ or ‘did not like eating’. 
You do not say what book your examples are taken from. The fact that none 
are given in the other books you have consulted suggests that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to find any, and the one you quote from is rendered suspect by 
the fact that the author uses eat in connection with soup. It suggests that his 
command of English idiom is a little ‘shaky’, for not many English people 
would speak of eating soup. Of course, it is often possible to find odd examples 
of unidiomatic constructions even in the writings of ‘good’ authors, but that 
does not invalidate the distinction between what is generally accepted and what 
is not. 


QUESTION. (a) ‘Your face wants lifting’. What does this mean? (6) What is the 
plural of lazy-bones? 

ANSWER. (a) ‘To have one’s face lifted’ is a beauty-parlour term meaning to 
undergo treatment to have the wrinkles, &c. smoothed out from the skin. 
(b) The plural of /azy-bones is the same as the singular: ‘Hurry up, you two lazy- 
bones’. The same principle applies to other compound nouns where a plural 
is used to denote one person: e.g., butter-fingers (a person who is always dropping 
things), sly-boots (a sly or cunning person). 
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QUESTION. Can the word to be omitted after explain? Is it possible, for instance, 
to say “Will you explain me the rule?’ 

ANSWER. No; explain cannot take an indirect object without to. We must say 
‘Will you explain the rule to me?’ 


QUESTION. Hornby (Guide to Patterns and Usage, 21d) gives the sentence ‘I 
shall need only an hour to finish the job’. Fitikides, on the other hand (Common 
Mistakes in English, No. 153) says ‘Don’t say I shall need an hour to do that. 
Say It will take me an hour to do that.’ These seem to contradict each other. 
Which is right? 

ANSWER. It is unfortunate that Fitikides gives the impression, though no doubt 
unintentionally, that need an hour is always incorrect. It is not, but it does not 
express quite the same meaning as Jt will take an hour. A very common error 
amongst foreign students of English, whom Fitikides had in mind, is to use the 
former where the latter is needed, and it was against this that he was warning 
them. When we wish merely to say how long the work is likely to occupy us 
we say It will take me an hour to do that. I shall need an hour means that I must 
be allowed that amount of time; consequently we should use this expression 
only when we were planning out our time, or asking someone else to allow us 
the time we think necessary. E.g. ‘You could probably complete the job if we 
relieved you of other duties between nine and twelve, couldn’t you?’—‘No. I 
shall need at least five hours’. It is rather like the difference between a thing 
costing me five pounds (the price I must give for it), and my needing five pounds 
to pay for it. 


QUESTION. In a speech delivered by Joseph Chamberlain at the annual dinner of 
the Royal Colonial Institute in London, in March 1897, the following passage 
occurs, which rather puzzles me. ‘I do not say that all our methods have been 
beyond reproach, but I do say that in almost every instance in which the rule 
of the Queen has t-en established, and the great Pax Britannica has been 
enforced, there has come with it a greater security of life and pfoperty, and a 
material improvement in the condition of the bulk of the population. No doubt 
in the first instance, when these conquests have been made, there has been 
bloodshed, there has been loss of lives amongst those who have been sent out 
to bring these countries into some kind of disciplined order, but it must be 
remembered that that is the condition of the mission we have to. fulfil.’ 

I can understand the use of the present perfect tense in the first sentence, as 
the speaker is talking about the present result of a process, but I find it hard to 
account for its being used in the second. Can you be of help? 

ANSWER. The past tense (were made, was, was, were sent out) would probably have 
been better. It would be interesting to know whether the speech was read from 
a previously prepared script, or delivered from notes, the speaker framing his 
sentences as he went along. The probability is that it was the latter, in which 
case it would be quite easy to slip into the perfect through the influence of the 
perfect forms in the previous sentence, and this may be the explanation. But 
even if the past is to be preferred (and I think Joseph Chamberlain would have 
used this if he had written the text of his speech), it is possible to defend the 
perfect on the ground that it is what is often called ‘the perfect of experience’: 
i.e. that it represents not what happened on one occasion. or even on a series 
of occasions thought of separately, but what, in the speaker’s knowledge or 
experience, has happened repeatedly: e.g. ‘When that the poor have cried, 
Caesar hath wept’ (Shakespeare. Julius Caesar). ‘Industry has been progressively 
mechanized during the past hundred and fifty years; and in every case when 
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machinery has been introduced it has at first been opposed by the workers’. 
In such sentences when is equivalent in meaning to whenever. 


QUESTION. On page 219 of Living English Structure Stannard Allen says that with 
prepositions the use of which should be discouraged in favour of that, and 
gives the examples The book that you were looking at or The book you were 
looking at (with no introductory relative word at all). There is no example with 
which. On the other hand E. V. Gatenby, in his Direct Method English Course, 
Bk. II, p. 65, Lesson 13, says ‘There’s a good concert in the Town Hall which 
we can go to in the evening’. With many examples on p. 70 he encourages the 
use of which in such sentences, but never of that. Which is correct, and what is 
the difference? 
ANSWER. First, to say a practice should be discouraged is not the same as saying 
it is definitely wrong. Secondly, Stannard Allen is speaking only of defining, or 
restrictive, clauses, i.e. a clause that distinguishes a particular one, or particular 
ones, from others: thus in the sentence you quote, the book that you were 
looking at, and not any other book. But (with a few exceptions, which need not 
trouble us here) that cannot be used for non-defining, or non-restrictive, clauses: 
for these which is necessary. We cannot say Manchester, that is the centre of 
the textile industry. . . . There are some clauses which are on the borderline 
between the two, and then the tendency is to use that or which according to 
whether we feel that they tell or do not tell us anything material about the noun 
they qualify. In the sentence you quote from Gatenby the relative clause does 
not really tell us anything at all about the concert, beyond the fact that it is 
somewhere we can go; hence the tendency to use which. Indeed the sentence is 
not really concerned with the concert, but with how we can pass our time. On 
the other hand we should, I think, say There’s an art exhibition at the Town Hall 
that you'd probably be interested in, because here the relative clause does tell 
us something about the nature or character of the exhibition—it is one that 
would interest the person to whom we are speaking. There is one other point. 
That is much more closely bound to its antecedent, and usually occurs 
immediately after it. Consequently there is sometimes a tendency to avoid that 
if the noun immediately preceding it is not its grammatical antecedent. For 
example, we should say the room that was damaged by fire, but we might be 
reluctant to say the room in the house that was damaged by fire, as this might 
suggest that the relative clause referred to house. It is not quite so ambiguous 
if we use which. 

In E.L.T. for Autumn 1952 there is an article ‘That and Which as Relative 
Pronouns’. You might find this of interest. 


QUESTION. In Essential English II, Lesson 3, there is the phrase ‘boil the kettle 
for tea’. Is it common in English to boil the vessel instead of its contents, or 
is this use infrequent? 

ANSWER. ‘Boil the kettle’ is quite common, but the transitive use is not found 
very frequently for other vessels. A housewife might sometimes speak of boiling 
a saucepan, but only, I think, if she were boiling water or milk in it, not if it 
was vegetables that were being boiled. Much more frequent is the intransitive 
use, with the name of the vessel as the subject: ‘The kettle is boiling’, ‘The 
saucepan boiled dry’, ‘Keep the pot boiling’ (the last being used metaphorically 
more often than literally). 


QUESTION. In one of the conversations in the ‘What to Say’ series broadcast by 
the B.B.C. it was stated ‘Schoolchildren call their men teachers “sir”, though 
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women teachers are never called ‘““madam’’.’” How, then, does a child address 
a woman teacher? ‘Yes, Mrs So-and-So’, ‘No, Miss So-and-So’? This would 
surely sound rather awkward during a lesson. 

ANSWER. Many children, especially from working-class families, simply use 
‘Miss’, even to married women teachers, though this is not considered socially 
correct and is generally discouraged. In girls’ grammar schools and high schools 
the mistresses are usually addressed as Miss or Mrs So-and-So, though a teacher 
in one such school tells us that there, because of the awkwardness of a constant 
repetition of the name, they ask the girls not to use anything after their replies 
to questions, but to say ‘Miss or Mrs So-and-So’ when they themselves address 
a question to the teacher or when they speak to her out of class. This, however, 
may not be the practice in all schools. 


QUESTION. Is it wrong to say “Which lesson did you have yesterday ?’? Is the right 
form “Which lesson had you yesterday?’? Should to do never be used with the 
verb to have, or does this apply only when fo have is an auxiliary? 

ANSWER. “Which lesson did you have?’ is correct. “Which lesson had you?’ is 
wrong. Similarly we should say “What did you have for breakfast?’, “Did you 
have a good holiday?’, “When did you last have a letter from him?’. The question 
is a rather complicated one, and would take far too much space to discuss 
here, but it is dealt with in an article “Have and Do Have: Their Use in Negative 
and Interrogative Sentences’, in E.L.7., April-June, 1955. Broadly speaking, 
do cannot be used if have could be replaced colloquially by have got; and it is 
never used when have is an auxiliary. It should be noted, however, that in 
American English do have is quite normal in certain contexts where it would 
be incorrect in British English: e.g. Do you have any brothers or sisters? 


QUESTION. In Essential English II, Lesson 4, p. 28, I find the sentence ‘Terrible 
weather we are having, isn’t it?”. How am I to explain this irregular question tag 
to my pupils? 

ANSWER. It is not really irregular, though it may appear so at first sight. The 
sentence is not an inverted form of ‘We are having terrible weather’, which is 
presumably the way you have read it, and which would, of course, require the 
tag ‘aren’t we?’. It is an ellipsis of ‘It is terrible weather (that) we are having’— 
hence the tag ‘isn’t it?’. 


QUESTION. Some verbs have a meaning for the past participle which they haven't 
in other forms: e.g. ‘He is not supposed to clean the boots’ (C.O.D.). I find no 
explanation in the C.O.D., however, for the word supposed as it is used in the 
following two sentences, the first taken from an American short story and the 
second from the Daily Herald of April 20, 1959: ‘You are not supposed to 
leave your bicycle before our window’ (from the context the meaning here 
seems to be ‘You are not to’), ‘The prize isn’t much, is it?—It’s not supposed 
to be’. Could you give a list of such forms and explain their meaning? 

ANSWER. Your quotation from the American short story does not mean quite 
the same as ‘You are not to’, for it would be quite possible to say “You are 
not supposed to leave your bicycle before our window, but you may do so so 
far as I am concerned.’ It would be rather impracticable to compile a list as 
you suggest, for it would be endless; and in any case, the sentence quoted from 
the C.O.D. covers most of the examples that could be included, as indeed it 
also does your other two. The basic idea is ‘should, according to some rule, 
regulation, instruction or accepted convention’; e.g. We are supposed to be 
at work by nine o’clock, Shopkeepers are not supposed to sell cigarettes to 
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young children, Members of certain religious bodies are not supposed to drink 
alcoholic liquor. It may, however, shade off into something akin to intention, 
as in the quotation from the Daily Herald, or in the sentence ‘Is this drink 
supposed to be coffee?’, ‘Is that story supposed to be funny?’. There is often 
the suggestion that the rule or regulation is not strictly observed or enforced, 
or that the thing in question falls rather short of what it is ‘supposed’ to be. 


QUESTION. Is it wrong to say ‘Since when do you know him?’ According to E.L.T., 
Vol. XIII, p. 122, the only correct form is ‘Since when have you known him?’ 
but on page 121 of Ralph Cooke’s Notes on Learning English there is the sentence 
‘He can’t get about much since he had that accident’, and my feel of the language 
tells me that it is permissible to use the present tense here. Am I correct? 
ANSWER. (i) ‘Since when do you know him?’ is incorrect; the only correct form 
is ‘have you known” (ii) Can’t is permissible, though has not been able would 
also be acceptable. The two, however, do not mean quite the same. Has not 
been able would refer to his inability throughout the whole period; can’t refers 
to his present situation, and then refers it back to the point in the past from 
which it originated. It is, that is to say, a kind of inclusive present, which applies 
also to the past as far back as the point indicated, and will presumably go on 
applying in the future. Similar instances are: I am nervous of crossing an icy 
road since I slipped down and broke my leg. She doesn’t know us since she came 
into her fortune. In such sentences, it will be noticed, the since clause indicates 
not merely time, but also cause, or implied cause. 


QUESTION. According to authoritative English grammars must cannot be used 
as a past tense in main clauses; yet in a reader for German schools I found the 
following sentence, where must is a past tense: “With heavy heart the knight 
must agree.’ As the text is written by an English author I should like to know 
whether the use is right or wrong. 

ANSWER. In the absence of a fuller context it is difficult to give a definite answer; 
there may be particular circumstances in the passage that would justify it, but 
taking the sentence in isolation it would certainly seem that had to, was com- 
pelled to or felt obliged to would be better English. Incidentally it may be noted 
that must may be used as a past tense in main clauses when it is employed to 
express impatience or annoyance: e.g. It must start to rain just as we were setting 
out for our walk (suggesting a kind of perversity on the part of the elements), 
My husband must start to re-decorate the bathroom just when we had visitors 
coming (suggesting annoyance with the husband). 


QUESTION. The following sentence is taken from an English text: “India is coming 
to think that her many races and peoples can look after themselves with less 
help from Britain than they have had in the past.’ I think that the use of the 
present perfect have had is incompatible with the word past. Or is the sentence 
correct? 

ANSWER. The sentence is correct as it stands, since no definite point of time in 
the past is specified, nor is ‘the past’ cut off and distinguished from ‘now’. It 
means ‘the period of time stretching backwards from now’. It is contrasted, 
that is to say, not with the present, but with the future. Similarly we can say 
“We have achieved much in the past, and we may hope to achieve even more in 
the future.’ The perfect tense is excluded only when ‘the past’ is thought of as 
a period stopping short of the present: e.g. In the past domestic labour was 
plentiful and cheap, but for some years now it has been expensive and almost 
impossible to obtain. 
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Book Reviews 


THE WEST AFRICAN TEACHER’S GUIDE. J. E. Sadler. 
pp. 175. Allen & Unwin. 1958. 7s. 6d. 


The Senior Lecturer in Education in the City of Birmingham Training College, 
who formerly was the Senior Lecturer in Education in the Nigerian College of 
Technology, has produced a most useful book. The ground is covered com- 
petently, and every West African teacher should have a thorough mastery of 
all that is presented here: the teaching profession, teacher training, practical 
work, the curriculum, teaching techniques, the community, the child’s develop- 
ment, learning and personality, the teacher’s outlook and aspirations. All good, 
sound stuff—advice, instructions, explanations. A most useful book; but not a 
valuable one: for on three counts there is failure to achieve more than the level 
of sound competence. First, though the language is clear and understandable, 
throughout the ideas expressed are somewhat abstract or are too general; for 
instance, ‘Our definition [of education] is therefore concerned with the intention 
or aim of those who bring influence to bear upon others’. Second, the book 
does not scem to be ‘West African centred’—the subject is presented as if ‘This 
is Great Britain talking to West Africa about Education’; whereas West African 
teachers need to think about education in West African conditions—bush 
schools and lack of books, of light to read by after six thirty, of a quiet place to 
write in, and often of a table! On the brighter side, African music, physical 
education, acting in African schools, can be very delightful indeed and can 
make an important contribution to African children’s development. Third, the 
view of education that is to be inferred from this book is suspect. For instance: 
‘we may limit it [education] to whatever is done intentionally to influence the 
thought, behaviour or attitudes of others’—that covers Bill Sykes’ efforts, 
brain-washing, and other evils! For instance, also: ‘The first function of the 
teacher is to communicate’—a view that is more Germanic than British, though 
Germany now is eagerly following our lead, and is now keener on training, 
and on developing pupils’ abilities and capacities, than on the communication of 
knowledge. In addition, the author writes of the pupil being ‘given experiences’ 
and says ‘there is a body of knowledge or skill which the pupil must receive 
and absorb’ (reviewer’s italics)—occasional evidence of loose thinking. Never- 
theless, training colleges will be able to recommend the book to their students, 
though little help will be found in it for the teaching of English. 


A WEST AFRICAN TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. S. A. Banjo. 
pp. 224. University of London Press. 1953, Reprint 1957. 6s. 


This is the fourth reprinting and one can well understand the book’s popularity: 
throughout it is clear, definite and practical. The writer is principal of a training 
college in Ibadan but that does not necessarily mean that he knows schools 
from the inside and teachers’ difficulties and problems; nevertheless he does. 
On almost every page there is a most unusual understanding of the classroom 
and its limitations, and a welcome understanding of the frailty of human nature: 
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‘It is most unwise to place the weakest teacher in the lowest class. . . . This class 
calls for one of the most skilful teachers on the staff’, and ‘The tone of a school 
and the standard of the work done there largely depend on the quality of the 
headmaster’s leadership’. There are two chapters on the teaching of English; 
these are sound and helpful. Mr Banjo says, for instance, ‘It is necessary for 
children to be made to see their faults (in written work) and to correct them 
themselves’— few writers on this subject would say ‘be made to see’, but how 
right and how sound! This book is indeed ‘African-centred’ and it speaks 
directly to African teachers—every African teacher should have a copy of it 
in his attaché-case, and teachers in other lands would find it helpful too. 


THE NEW OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE—EAST AFRICA. 
F. G. French. Books 1, 2, Teacher’s Notes 1, 2, Wallpictures, 
(African Edition); Books 1, 2, Teacher’s Notes 1, 2, Wallpictures, 
(Asian Edition); Books 3, 4, Teacher’s Notes 3, 4. O.U.P. 
1956/7/8. Prices, respectively Is. 10d., 2s., 3s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; 
ls. 6d., 2s. 9d., Ss., 5s., 128. 6d.: 3s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


This Oxford English Course is designed for young pupils learning English as a 
foreign language in East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar), 
and is written by F. G. French, whose brilliance as a language teacher is much 
in evidence in the Teacher’s Notes. The existence of two races, with different 
backgrounds, is recognized by splitting Books | and 2 into African and Asian 
versions, with basic similarity of language and teaching but with different material 
and pictures and with some difference at the beginning in speed of progress. 
All the books are clearly printed and attractively produced and illustrated. A 
limited number of colours is employed for the pictures; this convention, while 
possibly desirable on grounds of economy, unfortunately gives a somewhat 
unreal appearance to the people so portrayed. 

Both Books | (African and Asian) begin with pages of small pictures, corres- 
ponding to wall pictures, with the aim of teaching vocabulary in such sentences 
as: This isa... and: There arent any. . . . Subsequently, special emphasis is 
laid on teaching the pupils to read, as well as to speak, English effectively. For 
example, in Asian Book 2 we find exercises like: Find the answers in the book 
to the following questions, and exercises like finding the right word to complete 
a sentence, identifying pictures from sentences, filling in missing letters, &c. 
The development of reading skill continues through Book 2. Books 3 and 4 
contain conventional reading material with comprehension exercises and drills. 

The Teacher’s Notes, arranged in books corresponding to the pupils’ books, 
contain detailed advice as to how each ‘lesson’ in the pupils’ book should be 
taught and, where necessary, as to how many teaching periods these ‘lessons’ 
will take to complete. Teacher’s Notes | to 3 contain, at the beginning, a useful 
summary of the material to be taught. These summaries show the language 
items in a carefully graded order, though there is little evidence of this grading 
in the reading material. For example, the interrogative WHO? is used in Book | 
(African), Lesson 25, in questions like: Who has a new book?, while WHO? 
does not appear as a teaching item in the summary until Notes 2 (African), 
Lesson 24. The Notes also contain at the end of each book a useful summary of 
vocabulary with numbered ‘sounds of English’ and examples in phonetic script 
and conventional spelling. 

Excellent as the Teacher’s Notes are, one cannot help wondering whether 
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something quite so detailed is strictly necessary. The key to good language 
teaching is in the properly staffed training college with both initial and refresher 
courses. If these are what they should be, detailed Teacher’s Notes are unnecessary. 
If, on the other hand, teachers are poorly trained or even unqualified, they 
will be unable to follow the advice given in the books. 

However, this is in general a good set of textbooks which will doubtless be 
found extremely useful in the countries for which they are intended. Properly 
used, they will help to provide a sound foundation in English for the young 
beginner. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH STRESS. Roger Kingdon. 
pp. 239. Longmans. 1958. 15s. 


This book, one of three recently produced by Mr Kingdon on the inter-related 
subjects of pitch and stress in English, deals exclusively with word-stress, and 
is an attempt to formulate a set of rules for the guidance of the foreign learner. 
It is therefore intended as a practical manual which, notwithstanding con- 
siderable reference to the author’s Groundwork of English Intonation, remains 
essentially self-contained. 

The approach here is primarily an etymological one and accounts for what 
is, at first sight, the surprising allocation of four-fifths of the book to the study 
of compound words. By compound, however, the author understands any 
word that is ‘more than a bare root’, with the result that rebel and gum arabic, 
for example, are both treated under this heading. It is this same etymological 
approach which permits the three-fold classification of these compounds into: 

(a) Romanic-type, in which prefix(es) and/or suffix(es) are added to a 
‘clearly recognizable root’, these affixes not giving ‘the impression that 
they are inaependent units’: e.g. bravado. 

(b) Greek-type, consisting of two or more ‘clearly recognizable roots which, 
though they have an entity of their own, do not as a rule stand alone 
as complete words’: e.g. particularize. 

(c) English-type, comprising two or more independent words: e.g. bakehouse. 

Within the limits set by this approach, the author explains very thoroughly 
the stressing of these different classes of compound word; rules are set up which, 
though naturally complex, are nonetheless clear. But there will be some readers 
who, while agreeing with Mr Kingdon that the reasons for the complexities of 
our word-stress are largely historical, will at the same time have serious reserva- 
tions about a methodology which seeks to classify present-day stress phenomena 
according to historical criteria. Mr Kingdon’s methodology, such readers will 
say, not only involves considering as compound words which, historically 
compound though they may be, are, for most twentieth century native speakers 
of English, simple words (e.g. rebel); it also leads the author to distinguish 
between Romanic- and Greek-type compounds, a distinction from which, 
stress-wise at least, little advantage appears to be derived. Furthermore, and 
this is perhaps their most serious reservation, an approach of this kind is not 
best calculated to serve the author’s main purpose. For the average foreign 
learner the history of the English language is a closed book. How, then, can 
an approach based on historical criteria help the foreign learner to solve his 
present-day problems in English word-stress, particularly if, as in the case of 
Asians and Africans, his own language, historically speaking, is totally dissimilar 
to English? 

The opening pages of the book are devoted to general stress considerations, 
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and here and throughout the book the author very properly lays great emphasis 
on the inter-relation of stress and pitch. Particularly commendable is the 
consistent use of tone-marks to indicate degree as well as incidence of word- 
stress. Essentially the author distinguishes the three degrees of stress with which 
readers of Professor D. Jones, for instance, will be familiar. Main stress is, 
however, categorized as kinetic or full static according to whether it is associated 
with a kinetic tone or with a high-pitched static (level) tone. This is a useful 
distinction (in connected speech a word usually retains its kinetic stress in 
preference to its full static) and one which, as the author rightly recognizes, 
is a pitch, not a stress, distinction. It is therefore all the more strange that 
Mr Kingdon, in common with many others before him, should not have 
recognized secondary stress (here called partial static) for what it is: a main 
stress lacking the pitch prominence of a main stress, whether kinetic or full 
static. The author expressly associates his partial static stress with a low-pitched, 
non-prominent static tone but insists that it has a weaker breath-force than a 
kinetic or full static stress. It is not clear on what basis the breath-force of the 
partial static stress is adjudged to be weaker; one suspects that this is a pitch, 
not a stress, judgment. 

The last few pages of the book present an analysis of the stress differences 
between British and American English. Mr Kingdon, with his considerable 
experience in the Americas, is well qualified to make this comparison. It should 
be particularly useful to all those foreign learners who, in the course of their 
studies, are likely to come into contact with American as well as British speakers 
of English. 

Just how highly each individual reader will rate this book will depend very 
largely on his views concerning the appropriateness, and even the validity, of 
Mr Kingdon’s general approach. All readers will, however, join in congratulating 
the author, and his publishers, on a well-produced book that is, to all intents 
and purposes, free from typographical error. 


HARRAP’S AFRICAN LIBRARY: SON OF FORTUNE by 
Mary Downes: ADAMU AND THE STOLEN CHILD: by 
Yar Kunama. ADAMU AND THE MONEYMAKERS: by 
Yar Kunama. About 80 pp. each. Harrap. 1958. Each 2s. 6d. 


These three stories are to be most highly commended. They have an African 
setting, a good style and good forward-moving plots. They are just the thing 
for the early classes of Middle or Secondary Schools. It is such a relief to find 
originality and robustness in this sort of writing. It would be a pity to use the 
books as class readers for they make excellent ‘library’ books. Let us hope for 
many more books of this calibre for here are adventures that really ring true. 


WEST AFRICAN FOLK TALES. H. Vernon-Jackson. U.L.P. 
1958. Bk. 1, pp. 63; Bk. 2, pp. 62. Each 2s. 6d. 


These little books, nicely produced and illustrated, provide two short collections 
of Folk Tales about Animals (Book 1) and Men and Women (Book 2) that 
would be useful in the higher classes of the Primary School or for slightly older 
children in the early classes of Middle or Secondary Schools. The good teacher: 
might use them as the basis for oral lessons such as dramatization. The style is 
horribly bed-time-storyish, alas, and is, therefore, not at all simple in con- 
struction or vocabulary. It is a great pity that authors who set out to write 
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‘simple’ stories do not take more care with their choice of vocabulary and, more 
especially, structure patterns. 


TALES FROM THE VELD. Books 1 and 2. W. T. Miller. pp. 72. 
U.L.P. 1950. Bk. 1, 1s. 6d.; Bk. 2, 2s. 


Though these collections of ‘true’ animal stories have an immediate South 
African appeal they should be seriously considered as supplementary readers 
for early teen-age children in all countries. The information is interesting and 
the presentation in story form is robust and exciting. Here is good, honest 
straightforward writing published at a price that is more than reasonable. 


THE ARCHWAY ENGLISH COURSE FOR BURMA, Book 3. 
U Myo Min, William Philipsz and D. Y. Morgan. pp. 194. 
O.U.P., Calcutta. 1958. Rs. 2. (For reviews of Books 1 and 2, 
see English Language Teaching, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 74, and Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, p. 84.) 


Book 3 of the Archway English Course completes the series and takes the 
pupil up to the stage at which what he says begins to matter more than how he 
says it. The earlier books were devoted to the formation of correct speech habits. 
This one helps the pupil to express his own ideas clearly within the framework 
of these habits and looks forward, as the preface says, to the cultivation of 
good habits of silent reading and the beginnings of free composition. Structural 
progression continues, but at a slower pace. The structures are more advanced 
than in the earlier books, and more time is therefore given to practising them. 
There are also several passages of narrative designed for vocabulary increase 
and for practice in ¢xtensive reading. 

In this book the scene shifts to Britain, though the link with Burma is preserved 
through one of the characters in the book who comes to study in London. It 
is a practical volume, and the series as a whole is a good example of the organic 
attitude to language learning which is becoming more and more marked all 
over the world. 


READING AND INTERPRETATION. V. C. Bickley and C. 
Godfrey. pp. 143. U.L.P. 1959. 5s. ENGLISH THROUGH 
ADVENTURE. A. J. Glover. pp. 206. Dent. 1956. 3s. 6d. 


\lthough a cursory glance might indicate that these two books of prose extracts 
with exercises are somewhat similar, a closer scrutiny reveals many important 
differences, most of which spring from the greater emphasis given by the authors 
of the first-named work to the needs of the foreign learner. 

Reading and Interpretation is aimed at students in overseas training college 
or Ist-year university courses, at about the level of the Cambridge Oversea 
Higher School Certificate. The 43 passages have been well chosen to give a 
wide range of authors and subjects, and they preserve a fair balance between 
those with a theme or background of a predominantly overseas character, those 
of general interest, and those rooted in English life. Some six to eight questions 
have been set on each passage, and in these too there is a wide range. Some do 
no more than test comprehension, others aim at expanding the vocabulary of 
the student; some demand critical assessment of the writing, others are com- 
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position exercises in which the passage is used as a stimulus to creative 
writing by the student. Most teachers working with overseas students at this 
level will find this a workmanlike and sensible book, while their students will 
enjoy the variety of the passages and of the exercises. 

In English through Adventure there are 24 rather longer passages, all by well- 
known writers and all with the sort of adventurous content likely to appeal to 
the English boy of 14-15. There is no attempt to find passages with a background 
which might be familiar to the foreign student. The questions follow a standard 
pattern, giving practice in paraphrasing, vocabulary work, comprehension, 
précis and composition. They would be useful to teachers working in English- 
medium schools taking G.C.E. or the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate, 
but would not be very suitable for the 16-18 age group taking English as a 
foreign language. 


THE NEW OXFORD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, Grades 
1 and 2. Isabelle Frémont. O.U.P. 1958-59. Grade 1, 7d. each; 
Grade 2, 1s. Od. Grade 1: The War Dance, Huffing and Puffing, 
A Present for Mother, Town Rat and Country Rat, Shall We 
Meet the Lion?, The Old Woman and Her Cock. Grade 2: The 
Dog and the Donkey, The Silly Little Mice. 


This is an attractively produced series of graded readers intended for young 
children learning English. The type is large and clear and each book in the 
series is pleasantly and plentifully illustrated, although the lines of some of 
these illustrations could with advantage be even simpler and clearer for the 
age-group concerned. It is intended that the series shall eventually include 
‘books of six different levels of language difficulty’. The actual examples under 
review are six readers for the 7-9 age-group (grade 1) and two for the 8-10’s 
(grade 2). The material used is selected to suit the age-group for which each 
book is designed and includes both new stories and old friends re-told and 
adapted for the young non-European learner. Each of the Grade 1 books contains 
16 pages of text and illustration and the Grade 2 books have 30 pages. This for 
the price of 7d. and Is. respectively seems, to the present reviewer, excellent 
value. 


NEW NATION ENGLISH. Series Editor, Professor Bruce Pattison. 
Nelson. 1958-59. (Key to New Nation English, by B. Pattison, 
35 pp., 4s.; Pre-Reader, by A. Taylor, 32 pp., 3s. 9d.; Teacher’s 
Book to Pre-Reader, by A. Taylor and B. Pattison, 33 pp., 4s.; 
Book One, by A. Taylor, 45 pp., 3s. 9d.; Wall Pictures, each 2s.) 


It is always pleasant to report an advance in textbook writing. Nelson’s New 
Nation English is designed for primary schools in Africa. The four books 
reviewed here constitute the initial stages and will be followed by Books Two 
to Six, each with its accompanying Teacher’s Book. The series is intended to 
be complete in 1962. There are already a small number of established courses 
in this field which divide the greater part of the market between them. These 
existing works differ from each other in comparatively minor ways, so that the 
choice of a course has until now been a difficult and almost a personal matter. 
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Textbooks of this kind can be considered under a number of headings, such 
as approach, content, presentation, and production. New Nation English shows 
an advance in all four of these divisions and especially in presentation and 
production. 

The origins of the course would lead us to expect a sound, modern treatment 
of the subject. The editor of the series is Professor Pattison, of the Institute of 
Education, University of London, who is well known as an authority on teaching 
English abroad. His collaborator is Mr A. Taylor, Director of the Institute of 
Education, University College of Ghana. Mr Taylor is an educational psychologist 
widely known in Africa through his New Nation Arithmetics, which he regards 
as material for teaching English and arithmetic at the same time. The combined 
experience of the authors, and the fact that they are operating through a pub- 
lishing firm whose African list, particularly in respect of educational books, is 
one of the most extensive of all British houses, gives them a flying start. 

This series of books deals simultaneously at various linguistic levels with the 
problem of teaching English as a foreign language to school children in Africa 
from the age-group 5-7 years upwards. Equally important, the course recognizes 
the likelihood that the teacher using it will have been under-trained and will 
himself need help in handling its contents. (It is of course essential to use the 
Teacher’s Books, without which the course is meaningless.) The class material 
itself is kept simple and closely related to an African environment, while the 
teachers’ instructions are firm and detailed. Much of their clarity is due to the 
use of ‘pin-men’ drawings, recalling those of I. A. Richards. The language 
described in this course is a spoken language as well as a written one; the 
teaching instructions take account of this by making it difficult for even a lazy 
teacher to avoid giving the pupils a good deal of practice in speech. 

In content, the course keeps close to the kind of material associated with the 
University of London Institute of Education. Vocabulary and structures are 
graded, and are carefully introduced in a series of many short, interesting, 
illustrated lessons. The intention is to cover ‘ . . . speaking, response to spoken 
English, reading, and writing’. Thus the earliest lessons deal with pattern- 
matching, both in the visual and in the auditory spheres. That is, training in 
visual patterns leads towards the recognition and production of shapes, as shapes, 
although they are also letters. Groups of words beginning with similar sounds 
establish something of the same kind of discrimination for the hearing of speech. 

The Pre-Reader consists chiefly of illustrations, all being of objects familiar 
even to rural children in Africa. These illustrations are arranged in groups, 
according to the requirements of the lesson. Examples and verbatim instructions 
are differentiated in the Teacher’s Books by devices such as italic and bold 
type-faces. 

An outstanding feature of the course is its production. The decision to use 
four colours has resulted in very attractive pupils’ books. As yet there are few 
Africans capable of producing exciting book-illustrations; at the same time we 
know too well the stereotyped caricature of life in Africa that has been produced 
by some European illustrators. In New Nation English lively, life-like, interesting 
pictures appear, created by an artist who clearly has personal knowledge of the 
public the book will reach. The same standard is evident in the wall-charts. An 
innovation for this kind of book is that the Key and Teacher’s Book for the 
Pre-Reader have been set on a Varitype machine and litho-printed. A foolscap 
size has been chosen, which is most unusual. Further, the Teacher’s Books are 
bound in separate sheets. This reviewer likes the resulting effect. The advantage 
may be that the publisher will be more likely to produce revised versions of 
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individual sheets, should changes be thought desirable in the light of experience, 
than he would be with an orthodox process involving signatures of many pages 
at a time. 

The teaching of pronunciation is at once so essential and so specialized that 
it must be treated separately, with its own textbooks and its own classes, instead 
of being lumped into a course chiefly concerned with vocabulary and grammar. 
New Nation English includes only a very few instructions in pronunciation, doubt- 
less for this reason. But we are told on p. 2 of the Key that the course covers 
‘the whole range of skills’. It is clearly necessary to add ‘Excluding pronuncia- 
tion’ to the first paragraph of the Introduction. 

The use of contracted forms, in itself a most laudable inclusion, seems to 
have gone astray. In the Key to the course we are told that ‘the abbreviated 
form of the verb “to be” is used as being more common in English speech 
than the full form.’ But this omits a subtle but important distinction. It is 
certainly essential to use and teach the contractions occurring with pronouns 
(I’m, it’s, &c.) and the course deserves praise for having done this. But it is 
advisable for at least two reasons to keep the full forms in the other cases until 
a much more advanced stage has been reached, when they can be introduced 
together with other words having weak and strong forms. The first reason is 
that the status of the verbal form in ‘he’s here’ is different from that in ‘the 
pencil’s here’; the latter is in any case unlikely in the Formal Colloquial style 
of speech which is normally taken as the model for teaching, although the former 
would certainly be used. Secondly, the contraction often leads to the formation 
of consonant clusters difficult for African children. As early as lesson, 6 for 
instance, the example occurs: ‘Mr Smith’s a man’. The final cluster -@s is a 
tough one for children who are mostly unfamiliar with @ and whose mother 
tongue probably never has two consonants occurring together at the end of a 
word. The example in lesson 10, “What’s John?’ gives -tsdz, which is even worse. 
Perhaps the authors themselves feel some uneasiness, since in lessons 53, 70 and 
71 inconsistencies occur such as the following: Which book’s red? but Which 
comb is green? 

The teacher will have some fun with the surrealist items which result from a 
misprint in lesson 16: Are you there? No, I’m not here. Elsewhere, the proof- 
reading has been meticulous. 

In general terms the New Nation English course sets a new high standard 
in primary school English textbooks for Africa. Few of the old-established 
courses can bear comparison with this elegant new-comer. 
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